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THe extensive conquests of Great 
Britain have in a measure been the 
means of introducing us into the charm- 
ed precincts of Hindoo literature, and it 
is by no means surprising that the pub- 
lic mind, ever on the gwé vive for infor- 
mation, should be curious to know more 
of that heir-loom, that national legacy 
which dusky Hindostan has to bring 
forward, and embody in the world’s 
grand library. Nearly every nation has 
its philosopheme, its history, and poesy, 
however meagre; and but few are so im- 
poverished as to be totally unable to 
furnish some talisman of immortality ; 
and in literature, as well as in many 
other things, India will be found parti- 
cularly rich. But her gems of thought 
are those of intuition and introspection, 
and, like the pearls deftly hidden in her 
coral groves, he who would possess him- 
self of them must dive deep and boldly. 
The Oriental mind is zesthetically adapt- 
ed to dreamy contemplation, instead of 
being given over to stolid apathy, as 
many have supposed, and their philoso- 
phy is peculiarly lucid in depicting the 
inner character of the people. Most of 
the Hindoo works that have come down 
to us are without doubt younger than 
the flourishing period of Greece ; while 
their more ancient works are referable 


to a pre-historic period, which holds 


rank only as a vague cosmogony. Only 
between the very oldest and the newest 
literatures is there a noticeable difference 
in the language, and, all things consider- 
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ed, it is impossible generally to give any 
standard whereby to determine how 
long or how short might have been the 
various transition-states of a language, 
when the history of the people by whom 
it is spoken is not known. Consequent- 
ly, even though we are disposed to admit 
that the oldest civilization of India ex- 
ercised a considerable influence on the 
history of the world, still its action lies 
without the domain of history, and in 
all probability falls back into those times 
when the separation of tongues was yet 
in its infancy; but since Britain has re- 
opened general access to the India of an- 
cient and modern times, the old Hindoo 
language has begun to attract not a little 
attention among savans. Justly is it 
called Sanskrit, that is, perfect, finished. 
In its structure and grammar, it closely 
resembles the Greek, but is infinitely 
more regular, and therefore more sim- 
ple, though not less rich; it combines 
the artistic fulness indicative of Greek 
development, and the brevity and nice ac- 
curacy of the Latin, whilst having a near 
affinity to the Persian and German roots, 
it is distinguished by expression as en- 
thusiastic as theirs. The ancient In- 
dian language may be termed a priestly 
tongue, in the fullest sense of the word ; 
like the Hebrew, to which, however, it 
bears but the slightest similarity. The 
Sanskrit is indeed the aristocrat of lan- 
guages, and it apparently was almost 
perfect at its origin ; the Brahmins seem- 
ing to have an intuitive perception of the 
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proprieties of grammar, and the delica- 
cies of rhetoric. The learned Mr. Wil- 
kins assures us that no such words as 
‘Hindoo’ and ‘ Hindostan’ are to be 
found in the Sanskrit dictionary ; the 
people among whom the Sanskrit lan- 
guage was vernacular, styled their coun- 
try ‘Bharata;’ the Hindoos, however, 
call their country ‘ Medhyama,’ and they 
pretend that it was the kingdom of 
Bharata, one of the nine brothers whose 
father had the dominion over the whole 
earth. By Hindostan now is meant the 
whole country of India, and the penin- 
sula of the Deccan. 

Literature and philosophy are not with 
the Hindoos two separate departments, 
as with some other nations, but one and 
the same thing ; their literature is all 
westhetically philosophical, philosophy 
being the rhythm, the melody, the me- 
dium of the Oriental mind ; and it is 
impossible to comprehend their litera- 
ture without being in a measure conver- 
sant with their philosophemes. It is a 
common tradition — history does not 
reach so high — that the elements of 
human civilization, arts, science, and re- 
ligion, passed over from Asia into Eu- 
rope ; nay, more, the origin of the whole 
human race is referred to Asia by holy 
legends. These legends make Asia the 
common country of all, because they 
too originated in Asia. There are, how- 
ever, other proofs of the Asiatic origin 
of civilization. Although history is si- 
lent, yet monuments above and beneath 
the earth’s surface, and the structure of 
language, attest it strongly; and even 
the physical aspect of our globe seems 
to bear witness to that effect. Of the 
Hindoo works of art, the ancient monu- 
ments of Indian architecture sufficiently 
attest the high antiquity of their my- 
thology ; in their gigantic proportions 
and general plan, these monuments most 
resemble the Egyptian, and it is difficult 
to assign them a less remote period of 
existence ; they transport us to past 
ages, from which we feel altogether sepa- 
rated. It may be said that just as a 
national history has an heroic age, or 
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the present has been preceded by an 
epoch marked by the remains of ex- 
tinct races of animals, so_ also mental 
culture and ideas, factions or fancies, 
that at a later period unfolded into song, 
into literature, into philosophy, were 
first boldly expressed by sculpture. 
Yet painting and sculpture have ever re- 
mained in their infancy; and though 
their temples are both majestic and sol- 
emn, Hindostan has, in all ages, been 
chiefly famed for its native products ; in 
literature and philosophy alone has it 
ever scaled the heights of human gran- 
deur. The people of India, with their 


. time-hallowed customs and notions, to 


which they obstinately adhere, may 
themselves be regarded as the living 
memorials of the. past, human ruins of 
a former world, and it*is not without 
commiserative sympathy that we view 
their present degradation. It being 
clear, then, that the rudiments of many 
arts and sciences flowed, into Europe 
from Asia, the conjecture has been haz- 
arded that the case may have been so 
with philosophy, but the data extends so 
far back, beyond the pre-historic por- 
tions, that all is but vague conjecture — 
or the myth of cosmogony. Our ac- 
quaintance with the most important 
writers of India, is drawn for the most 
part from fragments and extracts only ; 
and the prudent and unprejudiced among 
the best acquainted with this literature 
hesitate to commit themselves on the 
subject of their antiquity, or the origin 
of their philosophemes ; still the history 
of Hindoo literature is usually divided 
into three periods — that of the Vedas, 
the holy writings of the Brahmanas ; 
that of the great Heroic Poems, com- 
monly called the Itibasas; and that of 
the Puranas, and the refined perfection 
of poetry at the court of Viera-Maditja, 
the Lorenzo di Medicis of Hindoo lite- 
rature. But this arrangement comprises 
only the literature before Curist, so a 
fourth period subsequent to that epoch 
must consequently be added, which we 
propose to call the period of the Com- 
mentaries and the Upanischads, since 
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the literary activity of these later times 


' was chiefly directed to commentaries on 


the Vedas, and other ancient works, for 
few original ones of any merit had 
their birth at this more modern period. 
For the Vedas, the holy writings of the 
Brahmas, a claim has been set up to the 
highest antiquity ; and unquestionably 
they are the earliest production of Hin- 
doo literature, for it would be difficult 
to produce an Indian work which does 
not make mention of them. Whether, 
therefore, they were composed or com- 
piled in the fourteenth or even the 
sixteenth century B.c., is a point we 
cannot venture to decide, since no pro- 
bable chronology reaches near that date. 
The Vedas are evidently not the work 
of a single author; they consist part- 
ly of theological dogmata, strung toge- 
ther without the slightest connection, 
and are said to have been compiled by 
Dwapajana, who is known by the sur- 
name of Vyasa, ‘the compiler ;’ a some- 
what mythical personage, to whom a 
multitude of works are assigned. Now, 
it is to be remembered that complete 
copies of the Vedas are rarely to be met 
with ; and what is still more surprising, 
that certain practices of the Hindoos 
seem to have been established with the 
view, if not to render a perfect collec- 
tion absolutely impossible, at least to 
make it extremely difficult; the Vedas 
being divided into four parts, each sub- 
divided into several sections. Vyasa is 
represented as haying communicated 
these four parts, not collectively to a 
single disciple, but only one part to one, 
and another to another; and as his suc- 
cessor is represented as having pursued 


the same course, the Vedas were never - 


all together in a single hand. Moreover, 
traditions make mention of mutilations, 
and of new revelations, as well as of re- 
castings of single portions; indeed, of 
one entire part (the Dschagur-Veda) 
there are extant two texts extremely dis- 
crepant. Finally, the variations of the 
Vedas have reached such an extent that 
one thousand one hundred different 
schools exist, each of which pretends 
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to possess for its own use a special Veda 
and peculiar precepts ! 

In the more ancient portions of the 
Vedas physical religion prevails ; that 
is, the powers of nature, which reveal 
themselves to man as the most mighty 
and wonderful, such as the heavenly 
bodies, and the elements, are worshiped 
as gods; but of the embodiment of the 
divine essence in the human figure, on 
the other hand, there is not the slightest 
mention. The several deities of the Ve- 
das may be reduced to three—Air, Fire, 
and the Sun; and in fact these three 
represent but a single deity, called in 
the index to the Rig-Veda, the Great 
Soul. Whittier thus beautifully alludes 
to the primitive religion of the Vedas: 


* Anp India’s mystics sang aright 
Of the One Lire pervading all, 
One Berne’s tidal rise and fall 
In soul and form, in sound and sight, 
Eternal out-flow and reeall.’ 
Throughout the Vedas, although their 

several deities assume different names 
and forms of invocation, there is a cer- 
tain fusion and identification apparent, 
wherein a sense of the unity of the 
GopHEAD may still be recognized. Per- 
haps there is nothing more instructive 
in Indian archseology than the transpa- 
rency of their mythology, which per- 
mits us to perceive how, with a general 
sense of the divine, the coéxistence of a 
special recognition thereof in the sepa- 
rate phenomena of nature was possible, 
and how out of the conception of one 
Gop a belief in the plurality of gods 
could arise. The Indian idea of the 
Trinity is similar to that found in the 
conception of many other nations; of 
Gop — the Creator, Preserver, and 
ANNIHILATOR ; thus ringing a ceaseless 
change on the Triune forces of nature. 
The ancient doctrine of the Transmi- 
gration of Souls was introduced into 
Greece by Pythagoras, from India, where 
it had been the popular belief ever since 
that country was known to mankind, 
and it may even be presumed that the 
whole mode of Hindoo life and manners 
had been founded on this belief. Here, 
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then, was its home; which certainly 
was not the case in Egypt, from whence 
Pythagoras had brought it. The Egyp- 
tian treatment of the dead confirms this 
statement ; Pythagoras might have 
learned a doctrine in Egypt, which was 
not universally prevalent there, but of 
Indian origin. 

Ranking between the first and second 
periods of Hindoo literature, we find 
that wonderful collection of Indian laws 
known as the ‘ Ordinances of Menu, 
or Manu.’ In point of antiquity, the 
work is supposed to rank intermediately 
between the Vedas and the Itibasas, al- 
though Sir William Jones and Schlegel 
give it precedence to the Vedas. Like 
many other works of Indian literature, 
it is only a combination of sundry 
elements; a collection of laws, not a 
code upon any uniform principle . or 
plan, nor even by a single hand. It is 
highly probable that this single work, 
which is full of the most rare institutes, 
consists of parts belonging to widely 
different ages, for in many of them an 
antique simplicity is immediately recog- 
nizable; while others, on the contrary, 
testify to a degree of civilization incon- 
sistent with the primitive developments 
of a nation; and some evince a state of 
the deepest corruption and general de- 
moralization, such as alone could render 
them necessary. Here we find vestiges 
of the ancient social institutions of the 
Hindoos — the separation into castes — 
‘which, at the time of its compilation, were 
no longer respected and observed ; of the 
formation, likewise, of differences on the 
subject of religion, all of which utterly 
preclude the idea of its being the offspring 
of the early literature of the Hindogs. 
It is, moreover, extremely difficult to 
place the correct data of this work, and 
there are, besides, abundant proofs that 
the authors of those laws were acquaint- 
ed not merely with the Vedas of the 
Brahmans, but the Upanischads, the 
Commentaries, and also with the Pura- 
nas, the*Vedantas and the Satra. 

The precise division between the first 
and second periods of Indian literature 
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is rather debatable matter ; but in the 
second period we must rank the two 
Itibasas, (the Ramayana and the Maha- 
barata,) and it is also customary to as- 
sign to this era the composition of the 
eighteen Puranas, which are attributed 
to Vyasa; but the high antiquity of 
the Puranas is extremely questionable, 
even though they are mentioned in the 
Vedas and the Institutes of Menu, and 
where we thus find them alluded to 
we may reasonably conclude it to be 
the interpolation of a more modern pe- 
riod. Yet the Itibasas are unquestion- 
ably of the highest antiquity ; they fall, 
sans doute, somewhere between the com- 
position of the Vedas, and the refined 
age of Indian poetry; a long interval, 
which leaves the precise date far from 
determined. The Ramayana, we are 
told, was composed by the sage Valmiki, 
who is also mentioned in the Vedas; 
but at the time of Kalidasa no perfect 
or rightly arranged copy was in exist- 
ence, and no one but Kalidasa, ‘ the gem 
of literature,’ would attempt its restora- 
tion. Tradition seems to prove this 
much at least, that it was at later times 
that the mass of the tales which com- 
pose the Ramayana were first arranged, 
and brought into something like con- 
nected order — for the arrangement is 
even now loose enough. The Ramayana 
contains little that is philosophical ; 
in this respect the Mahabarata, the sec- 
ond of the grand heroic poems of the 
Hindoos, is far more important ; and 
particularly the famous episode of the 
Bhagavad-Gita, the character of which 
is decidedly philosophical ; but we are 
not so well acquainted with the Maha- 
barata, neither is it so beautiful as the 
Ramayana. The mystic Vyasa is re- 
puted to be the author of the Mahaba- 
rata, which consists of a collection of 
several episodes of varying merit ; so 
that this single work constitutes a whole 
literature, or may pass for a mythical, 
philosophical, poetical, and historical en- 
cyclopeedia. Accordingly, there can be 
but little doubt that this is not so much 
a single work as a collection of works, 
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in which the labors of various ages and 
authors, differing alike in tastes and tal- 
ents, have been indiscriminately con- 
joined. Of this work the fore-mention- 
ed Bhagavad-Gita is an episode. These 
Heroic Poems, and especially the Ra- 
mayana, have often been compared with 
the Homeric poems, for théir artless 
beauty and simplicity ; and the Bhaga- 
vad-Gita may well be styled the manual 
of Indian mysticism ; it is held in high 
repute, and considered the best expo- 
nent of the Indian mind. There is a re- 
markable peculiarity about this book, as 
regards the unmeasured praise bestowed 
upon the leading deities, either not found 
at all in Menu’s song, or, at most, pass- 
ed over without comment; whilst the 
old doctrines of the Vedas, and the po- 
lytheism generally, are roughly handled. 
The essential creed expounded is that of 
the divine unity, absorbing all distinc- 
tion, and engulfing all things. 

The worship of Vishnu and Krishna, 
now universally prevalent in Hindostan, 
differs only in one particular — that of 
retaining the division of castes — from 
the religion of Buddha and Fo, which 
was transplanted from India to Thibet 
and China, in the first century of Christ- 
ianity, and disseminated throughout 
Central and Northern Asia. The ap- 
pearance of this latter historical Buddha, 
whose religion, though all but extinct 
in Hindostan proper, is spread over so 
many countries to the south, north, and 
east of India, as to include more adher- 
ents than even Christianity or Moham- 
medanism, constitutes the great histori- 
cal turning-point in the mental and reli- 
gious culture of India; from which the 
lines diverge on the one hand to the an- 
tique, and on the other to the improve- 
ments of modern times. The reformer 
of old Brama-worship, unanimously 
styled Gautama Buddha, who instituted 
the Nayayon philosophy, is a veritable 
historic personage, recognized by Bud- 
dhists of the present day, in all coun- 
tries, as the divine founder of their re- 
ligion. The name of Gautama forms a 
great and decisive epoch in Indian his- 
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tory. In point of time, bis followers in 
Ceylon and Siam, and the Burman Em- 
pire, agree in fixing the date of his epoch 
about 600 B.c., and his disappearance 
about 54 8.c. The Indian Recluses, or 
Gymnosophists, who appeared so strange 
to the Greeks, belong to both Hindoo 
philosophic systems — Brachmans and 
Somaneons, or Buddhists — emanating 
from conceptions common to both, while 
their retired habits, the withdrawal from 
the world for the purposes of devotional 
contemplation, and even their rigid pen- 
ances, are vividly suggestive of the ear- 
lier Christian hermits of Egypt. Critics 
have not been wanting who compared 
this exclusion, especially as adopted by 
certain sects of Greek philosophers, 
with that of monastic societies. Not 
merely Plato, but even Aristotle give 
the preference to mental occupations, 
contemplation, and reflection, over ex- 
ternal, practical activity. But if in- 
creased scope was thus afforded to the 


' perfection of individuality, it is evident 


that the community were sufferers from 
the withdrawal of faculties from the gen- 
eral store, and the utility of the system 
we much doubt. 

The origin of the Buddhist religion, 
about the eleventh century B.c., was 
the occasion of the first appearance of 
the Hindoos on the more accessible his- 
tory of other nations; whereas the 
Brahmanical religion was founded upon 
the total isolation of the Indian people 
into castes respectively, and was, conse- 
quently, little calculated to gain a wide 
and cosmical influence, for Buddhism 
was a later development of the Indian 
mind, and it contains nothing but the un- 
derground thought of the Indian Heroic 
Poems, fully understood, and conse- 
quently followed out; that is, that a 
man freeing himself by holiness of con- 
duct from the obstacles of nature, may 
deliver his fellow-men from the corrup- 
tions of their times, and become a bene- 
factor, and redeemer of his race; also a 
supreme Gop, a Buddha: the conjecture 
then becomes easy, if not natural, that 
Buddhism arose out of the doctrines of 
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the Heroic Poems, and from some philo- 
sophic system to which they gave rise. 
Thus it has been supposed that Bud- 
dhism had its root in the Sankhayan 
philosophy ; the rise of the more palpa- 
ble Hindoo philosophy is closely con- 
nected with the origin of Buddhism. 
But the essence of Hindoo philosophy 
lies not so much in special investiga- 
tions as in general principles and ten- 
dencies ; it is subtle and permeating ra- 
ther than palpable and fixed, and may 
be resolved into two general divisions : 
those doctrines of the Vedas, their prim- 
itive religion, and those which are irre- 
concilably opposed to them. Among 
the latter may be ranked all the schisms 
of the Buddhists, and the Dschinists — 
the Scharvaka, the Sinaites, and the 
Vischunites. Among the innumerable 
systems may be found six prominent 
philosophemes, which may be ranked in 
pairs, and so form three: principal divi- 
sions, namely, the first and second Mia- 
mansi, which is also called the Vedanta, 
the Nyaya, and the Vaiseschika, the 
Sankhya, and the Yoga. The dualism 
of these two systems is not, however, 
to be regarded in the same historical 
point of view, for each pair is sestheti- 
cally connected by a peculiar relation. 
The Sankhya and the Yoga, by the di- 
vision of ideas, form but one and the 
same system, and differ only by giving 
various interpretations to the Supreme 
Idea, as the creeds of many Christian 
churches differ. The Sankhya assumes 
three kinds of knowledge, namely, in- 
tuition, deduction, and tradition; under 
the last term is comprised not only what 
is ordinarily understood by the term, 
but also a holy tradition arising from 
the recollection of the earlier and holier 
states of existence. The distinct spirit 
of the Sankhyan philosophy is the an- 
tagonism of nature and soul, the princi- 
ples of corporeal and mental phenomena 
directly opposed to each other as the 
phenomenal appearance ; the foundation 
of their doctrine rests on the sesthetical 
and specifical difference between the 
corporeal and mental principles, and 


leads to a system of decided dualism. 
The tendency of the Sankhyan philoso- 
phy is to assure us that the soul can ef- 
fect a triumph over the body — its sup- 
posed enemy — even in this world; that 
it can, in a measure, emancipate and free 
itself from the necessity of metempsy- 
chosis; though that which the sage at- 
tains after death alone is perfect, yet 
this attainment is possible by intellectual 
activity. Aw contraire, the doctrine 
of the Yoga is, that the attainment of 
perfect repose in the absorption of the 
individual soul in Gop may be accom- 
plished by the withdrawal of all activity 
of thought, a state of bodily repose, and 
a state of mental equipoise — neither 
doubting, arguing, nor investigating — 
superinducing a supreme contempt for 
life, and an abandonment of all mundane 
felicity. The soul is held, as it were, in 
statu quo—neither advancing nor reced- 
ing on the road of life, but being gradu- 


ally absorbed until it becomes a divine 


essence. The philosophy of the Bhag- 
avad-Gita is Yoga. He who conquers the 
influences of circumstance is fitted to be 
absorbed in Brahm. The Nyayan philo- 
sophy is eminently cosmopolitan, teach- 
ing that the human mind is the same 
under every variety of circumstance, 
employing the same means to develop 
science, that it is preéminently self-reli- 
ant, and that there is no necessity for 
ascribing its identity to foreign commu- 
nication. All truth with them is the 
product of self-investigation ; instead of 
profiting by tthe experience of others, 
and beginning where they left off, each 
commences for himself at first principles, 


, and investigates step by step until he 


reaches a certain point; consequently 
there is but little progress made. The 
Nyayan and Vaiseschikan philosophies 
differ on the antagonism of the atomic 
theories — the latter exhibiting a ten- 
dency to the least magnitude, and the 
necessity of uniting this with a greater 
and more general, and ultimately to the 
greatest, ad infinitum, until it passes 
from the diluted realms of space towards 
infinity. Still we are left in vague un- 








certainty as to whether either system of 
philosophy promised or not a direct con- 
templation or union with Gop. But 
the Vedanta philosophy boldly declares 
itself the science of Gop. Even reli- 
gious practices and pious meditations are 
of secondary importance in the estima- 
tion of the Vedanta, being merely valu- 
able as they so far prepare the soul for 
the reception of the divine science. Acts 
of piety are merely temporal, and there- 
fore they produce only temporal fruits ; 
they may raise man to the heaven of In- 
dia, but they cannot exalt him to divine 
felicity ; for the Vedanta agrees in this 
respect with many creeds of the Christ- 
ian religion, that it places the highest 
good in the science it professes! The 
philosophy owes its origin to the attempt 
of defending the theological systems of 
the Vedas against all attacks and ob- 
jections. The soul itself is not regarded 
as an emanation or transformation of 
Brahm, but a portion of him. It bears 
the same relation to him as a part to 
the whole; it is a spark of flaming fire, 
uncreated and infinite, like Brahm him- 
self. Birth and death affect it not; for 
these belong to the union of the soul 
with the body which encompasses it, and 
in which it rests for a while. It teaches 
that the mystical intuition of Gop is the 
source of all knowledge. 

But we would transcend the allow- 
able length of our paper were we to 
dwell on the various sesthetic differences 
of these philosophemes, yet nations have 
become subtly imbued with them in the 
aggregate, and it is but justice to the 
past to give each its due weight. The 
influence of Oriental zesthetics and mys- 
tic poesy can be traced for ages in the 
literature of the Occident, not palpable 
and material, but subtly permeating all 
things with which it has come in con- 
tact. But how brightly looms up the clear 
day-star of the Christian religion from 
out the misty realms of sophistry! How 
have nations, like children groping in 
darkness, timidly felt their way towards 
the Source of Lieut, drawn thither by 
the ‘ still, small voice’ that whispers to 
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every inquiring mind, ‘I am the Way, 
the Trurs, and the Lire!’ Perhaps 
doubt is the instigator of philosophy ; 
perhaps it is an idle waste of time to 
thus lose ourselves in the labyrinths of 
mystic philosophemes, when the momen- 
tous acTUAL is thundering in our ears, 
yet, to the ardent searcher after truth, it 
is not without benefit. Those who fall 
by the wayside, having neither the mor- 
al nor mental stamina to cope with anta- 
gonistic elements, may succumb to per- 
nicious influence —for it is rife in all 
created good — and to such the pursuit 
of philosophy may be injurious ; but it 
is worth years of study and fitful wan- 
dering amongst aliens to at last realize 
the unspeakable wealth of the simple 
yet glorious truth of Christianity ; a 
system of ethics, philosophy, and reli- 
gion before which those of earth’s might- 
iest sages dwindle into insignificance. 
How, after testing all vaunted philoso- 
phemes, do we, like humble children, re- 
turn to the Word of Gop, and, with the 
great and learned Sir William Jones, mo- 
rally indorse upon its sacred pages: ‘I 
have faithfully investigated the philo- 
sophemes of all ages, yet find nothing 
therein to satisfy the inquiring mind 
like the truths contained in the Brste!” 
The well-known Indian fable-book, 
Hitopodesa, is the source of many col- 
lections of fables in modern languages. 
Clearness of narrative is its distinguish- 
ing feature: a selection of beautiful pas- 
sages from old poems, and maxims of 
wisdom, are harmoniously blended. The 
narrative, indeed, mainly subserves to 
string these aphorisms and poetical sen- 
tences together, as a poetic garland, in- 
tended to arouse reflection as well as to 
exercise the memory of youth. It need 
hardly be said that much which is re- 
pugnant to our ideas of propriety is to 
be met with in this species of poetry. 
The Mahabarata, the Homeric volume 
of the Hindoos, sings of the battles 
which the heroes, gods, and giants wag- 
ed with one another. In similar fic- 
tions the ministers of the past, among 
all races possessing any legendary tradi- 
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tions whatever, have embodied the re- 
miniscences of a nature struggling in 
the throes of the marvellous and grand, 
and the tragic doom of some heroic, 
primitive time. At whatever later pe- 
riod these two poems —the Ramayana 
and the Mahabarata — may have receiv- 
ed embellishments and finish, it is, at 
any rate, certain that the poetic sub- 
stance of these works is genuine, and 
dates from some very antique age ; since 
the faithful images they contain are 
carved in the rocks and caves, on the 
memorials of the primeval world. The 
Mahabarata is full of Vedanta doctrines, 
and is hence reputed to be the work of 
Vyasa. The Bhagavad-Gita is a didac- 
tic poem, an episode of the Mahabarata, 
consisting of a discourse between Krish- 
na and Arjuna, on divine matters. It 
contains the modern systems of Indian 
thought, connected by a common origin 
with the doctrines of a religious sect 
found in India by the Greeks, and called 
by them Sameeans, in contradistinction 
to the Brahmans. It is an episode of 
the epic Mahabarata, but philosophical 
throughout, and of high antiquity. The 
Ramayana is justly considered the prince 
of Hindoo epics. The hero, Rama, ban- 
ished from the kingdom by his oldest 
brother, is supposed during his wander- 
ings to have conquered the southern and 
more savage part of the Indian peninsu- 
la, and the island of Ceylon. He is the 
popular national hero, the Bacchus or 
Apollo of India, the Hiawatha of Hin- 
dostan, and is represented in the fulness 
of youthful vigor, beauty, nobleness, 
and love ; yet, for the most part, unhap- 
py, an exile, and in perpetual conflict 
with peril and suffering. An imperso- 
nation of historic life, repeated iu every 
beautiful legend, with such variations 
as depend on local influences and asso- 
ciations. In the bloom of youth and 
vigor, on the highest step of fame, pow- 
er and joy, Man is often seized with a 
deep feeling of the fleeting nature of 
this earth’s existence, which he calls 
life, and this plaintive melancholy is 
peculiar to the Hindoo mind. The 





epic of Rama is a work of great ex- 
cellence, occupying a position between 
Homeric simplicity and clearness, and 
the exuberant fancy of Persian poctry, 
and adorned with a profuse variety of 
maxims drawn from the wisdom of the 
ancients. The arrangement is, notwith- 
standing the tedious synopsis of the con- 
tents, in the first portion artistic and 
nice; by the side of warlike deeds is 
depicted the retired life of holy recluses, 
with their precepts and devout dis- 
courses * most minutely detailed. <A 
beautiful legend is connected with the 
origin of the peculiar distich used by 
Valmiki, who borrowed the rhythm from 
the moanings of a bereaved dove, whose 
mate was stricken dead before his eyes. 
The following peroration will give the 
reader some idea how highly the Ra- 
mayana was regarded as a medium of 
instruction and refinement of the mind. ° 
We copy from a translation by Carey 
and Marsham, in the Astor Library : 

‘Prosperous, great in governing, and 
endowed with every excellence, Rama, 
O Valmiki! is possessed of all the quali- 
ties concerning which you inquired.’ 

Valmiki hearing these words of Na- 
rudu, replied : 

‘O divine sage! then have all those 
qualities mentioned by you, and scarcely 
to be found among men, taken up their 
residence in Rama ? 

‘This relation imparts life, and fame, 
and strength, to those who hear it. 
Whoever reads the story of Rama, will 
be delivered from all sin. He who con- 
stantly peruses this [section] amidst a 
circle of wise men [this is one mode in 
which, with much solemnity, the Ra- 
mayana is constantly read] will thereby 
obtain the fruit which arises from perus- 
ing the whole of the Ramayana, secure 
to himself the blessings connected with 
all the states of men, (asrwms, or states, 
of which the Hindoos reckon four,) and 
dying be absorbed into the Derry. A 
Brahman reading this, becomes mighty 
in learning and eloquence. The de- 
scendant of a Kyhutriyer reading it, will 
become a monarch. A Vishya, reading 
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it will obtain a most prosperous degree of 
trade, and a Shoodra hearing it [a Shoo- 
drah is not permitted to read it!] will 
become great.’ 

The ‘Nine Jewels of Literature,’ in- 
cluding Kalidasa, (or Calidas, as Sir. 
William Jones renders it,) flourished 
in the era of Viera-Maditja, about B.c. 
56. The language of the heroic poems 
of the Hindoos, according to the testimo- 
ny of the learned, was in a nearly per- 
fect state. All that later times have add- 
ed is greater elegance in the construction 
and melody of the versification; and 
we must consequently consider the age 
in which Kalidasa wrote his admira- 
ble poem, as one in which an advance 
had been made from art to art, self-con- 
scious of art. We have space to give 
but few snatches of the exquisite drama 
of Kalidasa— ‘Sacontala, or the Fa- 
tal Ring,’ as translated by Sir William 
Jones. A Brachman pronounces the 
benediction: ‘ Water was the first work 
of the Creator; and Fire receives the 
oblations ordained by law; the sacrifice 
is performed with solemnity ; the lights 
of heaven distinguish time; the subtle 
ether, which is the vehicle of sound, 
pervades the universe ; the Earth is the 
national parent of increase; and by Air 
all things breathing are animated: may 
Isa, the God of Nature, apparent in these 
eight forms, bless and sustain you!’ 

Sacontala, the daughter of a king and 
a nymph of the lower heaven, is left an 
orphan, and brought up in retirement 
by the sage Canna, Scene, a forest. 
Dushmonta, the king, in a car, pursu- 
ing an antelope, with a bow and quiv- 
er, attended by his charioteer. A her- 
mit and his pupil meet him, and beg 
him to desist. The king descends, and 
seeks to explore the groves inhabited 
by the holy anchorites. ‘Groves de- 
voted to religion must be entered in 
humble habiliments. Take those re- 
gal ornaments, [the charioteer receives 
them,] and, whilst I am observing those 
who inhabit this ‘retreat, let the horses 
be attended and dressed,’ said Dush- 
monta. ‘Recall the archers, who have 
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advanced before me, and bid the officers 
go far from the hallowed grove. Let 
them beware of irritating the pious ; holy 
men are eminent for patient natures, 
yet conceal within their bosoms scorch- 
ing flame; as carbuncles are naturally 
cool to the touch, but if the rays of the 
sun have been embodied by them, they 
burn the hand.’ 

Dushmonta then proceeds to explore 
the sacred grove, and from behind a 
shade overhears female voices ; and lis- 
tening, thus soliloquizes: ‘Ha! I hear 
female voices to the right of yon arbor. 
I am resolved to know who is convers- 
ing. [He walks round and looks.| There 
are some damsels, I see, belonging to the 
hermit’s family, who carry water-pots 
of different sizes, proportioned to their 
strength, and are going to water the deli- 
cate plants. Oh! how charming -they 
look! If the beauty of maids who 
dwell in woodland retreats cannot easi- 
ly be found in the recesses of a palace, 
the garden-flowers must make room 
for the blossoms of the forest, which ex- 
cel them in color and fragrance.’ [He 
stands gazing at them.] 

Enter Sacontata, Anurvya, and Prr- 
YOMAVADA. 

Arm.: ‘O my Sacontala! it is im 
thy society that the trees of our fa- 
ther Canna seem to me delightful; it 
well becomes thee, who art soft as the 
fresh-blown mallica, to fill with water 
the canals which have been dug round 
these tender shrubs. 

Sac.: ‘It is not only in obedience to 
our father that. I thus employ myself, 
though that were a sufficient motive, 
but I really feel the affections of a sister 
for these young plants. [ Watering them.] 

Pri: ‘My beloved friend, the shrubs 
which you have watered flower in sum- 
mer, which is now begun. Let us give 
water to those which have passed their 
flowering time; for our virtue will be 
the greater when it is wholly disinter- 
ested.’ 

Sac.: ‘Excellent advice!’ [ Watering 
the plants. | 

Dusum. [aside in transport}: ‘How! 
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is that Canna’s daughter, Sacontala ? 
[ With surprise.| The venerable sage 
must have an unfeeling heart, since he 
has allotted a mean employment to so 
lovely a girlk He who could wish so 
beautiful a creature—who, at first sight, 
ravishes my soul—should endure the 
hardships of his austere devotion, would 
attempt, I suppose, to cleave the hard 
wood of the sami with a leaf of the blue 
lotus. Let me retire behind this tree, 
that I may gaze upon her charms with- 
out diminishing her confidence!’ [He 
retires. | 

Sac.: ‘My friend, Priyumvada, has 
tied this mantle of bark so closely over 
my bosom, that it gives me pain. Anu- 
fuya, I request you to untie it.” [Anu- 
JSuya unties the mantle. } 

* Pri [laughing]: ‘ Well, my sweet 
friend, enjoy while you may the youth- 
ful frame which gives your bosom so 
beautiful a swell.’ 

Dusum. [aside]: ‘Admirably well 
spoken, Priyumvada! No; her charms 
cannot be hidden, even though a robe of 
intertwined fibres be thrown over her 
shoulders, and conceal a part of her bo- 
som, like a veil of yellow leaves enfold- 
ing a radiant flower. The water-lily, 
though the dark moss may settle on 
its head, is nevertheless beautiful; and 
the moon, with dewy beams, is render- 
ed yet brighter by its dark spots. The 
bark, itself, acquires elegance from the 
features of the girl with antelope’s eyes, 
and rather augments than diminishes 
my ardor. Many are the rough stakes 
that support the water-lily; but many 
and exquisite are the blossoms which 
hang on them.’ 

The king, Dushmonta, falls in love 
with Sacontala, and marries her; previ- 
ously giving her his signet-ring, the sight 
of which has the magic power of recall- 
ing the past. But the duties of his king- 
dom summon him away, and he leaves 
her. Immediately, on his departure, a 
holy fanatic comes to the hermitage, and, 
not receiving his accustomed attention 
from Canna’s daughter, (as Sacontala 
is called,) utters an anathema upon 
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the being who thus monopolizes her 
thoughts, to the exclusion of her du- 
ties ; all remembrance of her shall be 
obliterated from the king’s mind. But 
this curse is only known to her hand- 
maids, who resolve to conceal it from 
Sacontala, who, in time, sets off with 
her suite to join her husband, at his pal- 
ace; but in crossing the river, she un- 
fortunately drops the magic ring. She 
arrives at the palace, but Dushmonta 
does not know her; and when she would 
present him his signet-sing, she finds, to 
her consternation, that it is not upon 
her finger. The king pronounces the 
whole tale a base imposture ; and the 
tender, sensitive, womanly Sacontala, 
is plunged into the depths of despair. 
Through the intervention of the celes- 
tial powers, she is- borne to the throne 
of the Indrus, and there gives birth to a 
son, who bears certain marks, the prero- 
gatives of royalty, upon his hands. Re- 
turn we now to the Fatal Ring. An hum- 
ble fisherman finds it in the stomach of 
a fish ; it is recognized as the king’s sig- 
net; the poor man is arrested for steal- 
ing it, and being brought into the royal 
presence, Dushmonta no sooner gazes 
upon it than he remembers his love and 
marriage with Sacontala ; but she is no- 
where to be found. The grief of the 
king is unbounded; he is now over- 
whelmed with affliction, and plunges 
into war to annihilate his misery. Af- 
ter a sublime triumph over his enemies 
and the powers of darkness, he is taken 
by a magician to the throne of Indra, 
and there beholds a beautiful boy play- 
ing with a lion. He is strangely attract- 
ed towards the child, whose nurse dis- 
covers, with consternation, that the 
amulet, which the infant has always 
worn, and which none but his parents 
ean touch without injury, is missing. 
The king, after searching, finds it, and 
picks it up, unharmed. The attendants, 
astonished, summon the child’s mother ; 
the recognitions are mutual; the expla- 
nations satisfactory ; and Dushmonta 
and Sacontala, with their beautiful off- 
spring, descend in glory to the throne of 
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India. The drama is almost perfect, and 
the language most beautiful; there is an 
innate tenderness in the character of 
Sacontala as a maiden, and a native dig- 
nity and high sense of honor evinced in 
her afflictions as a matron, that can be 
rarely found in the conceptions of any 
literature. The character of Dushmon- 
ta is grand and bold, manly and feeling ; 
and the other dramatis persone are 
strong and finished. This may be con- 
sidered the most perfect of Indian 
dramas. 

Between the age of the epos, and 
that which cultivates epical and drama- 
tic composition with equal success, the 
perfection of lyrical poesy intervenes, and 
forms the transition-state between the 
two; and the most famous in this spe- 
cies of poetry was Jayadeva, author of 
the Gita Govinda, who is said to have 
lived before the time of Kalidasa. We 
are deterred from drawing a comparison 
between the age of Pericles and the age 
of Viera-Maditja, the Indian patron of 
arts and sciences, among other reasons, 
by the mixture of the different kinds of 
poetry which seem to have prevailed at 
this period; and we content ourselves 
with giving some samples of that myth- 
ical lyric, the Govinda, as translated by 
Sir William Jones. The reader cannot 
but be struck with the similarity be- 
tween it and the Canticles, or the Songs 
of Solomon ; and the coincidence can 
only be accounted for on the supposition 
that the ancient Jews, in their voyages 
to Tarshish, became subtly imbued with 
the wonderful lyric, and transplanted 
its choicest flowers of poesy to bloom 
in their own parterres. Many learned 
bibliopoles have boldly asserted their 
doubts as to the Songs of Solomon being 
legitimate portions of the sacred writ- 
ing. The mythical song of the Govin- 
da-Chrishnu, incarnate, the remover of 
sin and suffering, is undoubtedly the 
ancient type of those musical and be- 
witching strains; being a species of 
dithyrambic. love-song, whose high ly- 
rical beauties it is impossible to render 
in the English tongue. We confess to a 
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penchant for Hindoo pastorals ; there is 
somewhat in their rhythm and melody, 
the burden and the refrain, in zesthetic 
accordance with the luxurious tone of 
our own mind. The air of deep, unfa- 
thomable antiquity, enveloping Hindoo 
reminiscence; the soft, dreamy tone of 
creation, replete with the invisible world, 
sending forth its millions of living, min- 
istering spirits, whose very existence is, 
in itself, a separate poesy; where each 
flower contains ‘a soul in every leaf,’ 
speaking a refined language the dusky 
child of nature intuitively comprehends, 
are prerogatives of a race long inheritors 
of a land rife with mythical reminiscence 
and vital poesy; and we love them. 
The Ramayana is our favorite of epics, 
the Sacontala of dramas; but the Go- 
vinda is the most perfect of lyrics, and 
is particularly valuable as affording us 
glimpses of that dream-poesy and reflec- 
tive philosophy, the rich fruit of intu- 
ition and introspection, which constitutes 
such an important sesthetic element in the 
enchantment of the East. Throughout 
is blended such a general glow of mytho- 
logy and antiquity, mysticism and en- 
chantment, that one of an ardent imagi- 
nation cannot but be irresistibly fasci- 
nated. Divested as it is of the gross 
element of tediousness, which abounds 
to repletion in the Puranas, or the im- 
penetrable mysticism of the Mahabara- 
ta, and bearing so near analogy to the 
Songs of Solomon, we greet ‘it as an 
old friend, as the echo of a chime we 
have long since forgotten. 

But how does the scene depicted, then 
and there, compare with the India of the 
present day? In the language of the 
song, ‘The woodlands are yet black with 
tamala-trees,’ in which Chrisnu, incar- 
nate, sported with the maids of Vraja, 
to the profound astonishment of his fos- 
ter-father, Monda the herdsman, and the 
intense jealousy of Radha, the divine 
milk-maid ; the Jumna yet pours the 
tribute of its current into the blue 
Ganges, thus belting with watery zone 
the ancient kingdom of Agra, the En- 
chanted Land; the same flowers wave, 
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and the same breezes fan them, that 
wantonly toyed with the locks of the be- 
guiling enchantresses who decoyed Heri, 
lord of conquest, deep into the forests of 
Mat’hura. The same human passions of 
distrust, rivalry, love and jealousy, that 
now reign dominant in the human heart; 
the same striving after ideal perfection, 
and the same falling back upon earthly 
grossness and fallibility, and the same 
fiery ordeal of stern suffering, preceding 
a season of final triumph, is now acted 
and reénacted the world over, as in the 
episode depicted in the life of Govinda. 
It is more than a poem, more than a 
beautiful lyric. Yet, what is the secret 
of the Gita-Govinda, the sweet song of 
Jayadeva, the Anacreon of Hindoo poe- 
sy? The Hindoo soul awakening to self- 
consciousness. The infant of philoso- 
phy, it is the Methuselah of poems—for 
it is one of the oldest in the world’s 
great library; and very beautiful it is, 
although a stranger; ranking with that 
species of mystical poesy neither sought 
for nor appreciated at the present day. 
Yet it is a grand national legacy, which 
each quickly-revolving year endears to 
the cosmopolite student. We, at this 
late day, even, can testify to its truth to 
nature; and it is well, perhaps, to regis- 
ter our dictum of its verity, for the fast- 
palling future is treading closely upon 
the heels of the present. As yet, the 
Hindoos retain so much of their origi- 
nal purity of custom in food, caste, 
dress, and all the habits of life, that 
one feels, in contemplating them, tran- 
sported, as on the magic carpet of Solo- 
mon, from the din and clash of the bu- 
siest mart of the western world, to the 
remotest ages of antiquity. The monu- 


ment of Vishnu, springing from the lo-, 


tus, carved on the rocky tablet of the 
Ganges, Mythology points her lean and 
shrivelled finger at, exclaiming, ‘It was 
cotemporary with my youth!’ and the 
modern traveller gazes upon it musing- 
ly, and turns away, for silence alone is 
eloquent. Fallen Delhi, a mingled mass 
of Hindoo, Moslem, and Turkish archi- 
tecture, now surmounted by the British 
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flag, is overrun with gadding vines ; the 
haunt of the hyena and jackal; the ren- 
dezvous of the Thug; the lair of the 
lion, and the nest of the cobra di capel- 
lo; yet, Inpra, thy very ruins are en- 
deared to us, and we would fain lave thy 
dusky brow with thine own honeyed and 
enchanting balsam of poesy. 

Assuming India to be the ancient 
Tarshish, to which Solomon sent his 
fleets, we at once comprehend the as- 
tonishing emotions with which the old 
Jews gazed upon the riches of the mine 
of Asia —diamonds, sapphires, rubies, 
gold, ivory, pearls, spices, and muslins 
of the finest fabric and the richest dye ; 
all the rarest and most expensive luxu- 
ries, then came from India, as they have 
ever since, until the comparatively re- 
cent discoveries of the New World. Yet, 
with the exception of muslins, India is 
not noted for her manufactures ; her 
greatest wealth consists in the indige- 
nous product of the soil. Nor is it in- 
eredible to suppose that her gems of 
mystic poesy, as well as her philoso- 
phy, were borrowed, and at length be- 
came incorporated even in Scripture 
writings. Her very philosophemes bear 
so mystic an analogy to the great truth, 
that it is more than probable that they 
had their value as current coin long after 
the establishment of Christianity among 
neighboring nations, 

Yet exhausted India retains but the 
shadow of her personal identity. Her 
vaunted philosophemes have degenerated 
into mere commentaries and interpola- 
tions; the purity of her ancient lan- 
guage, save in the Brahmanical colleges 
of Benares, is scarcely to be found; her 
mines of Golconda are exhausted; her 
pearl-fisheries are robbed, “and, as the 
final coup de grace of destiny, she has 
now merged her very existence in that 
of the Queen of the Seas; and, appar- 
ently, there is no hope for India, the 
parent of nations, philosophy, and lan- 
guage. Sic transit gloria mundi! Yet 
her ancient philosophemes embody the 
belief, that all material things are but 
the certain types of expression of the 
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Universal Soul; and that the animating 
spirit, after wandering through countless 
forms of mundane existence, subservi- 
ent to certain laws of necessity, at last 
emancipates itself, and rises a divine es- 
sence; and we confess some curiosity to 
know what form the soul of India may 
assume, after transmigration from Brit- 
ish hands. When overrun by the Mos- 
lem and Tartar, they assimilated more 
to her than she to them; but with Brit- 
ain, it is very different. Now, as a con- 
quered nation, India can hardly long re- 
tain her personal identity, for her social 
elements are antagonistical to those of 
the golden-haired Saxon. Morally, men- 
tally, and physically, there is, perhaps, 
more sthetical antagonism between 
these two nations than any two on the 
face of the earth; and if peace reign 
within her borders for a while, it is but 
a specious delusion, a smothered fire, 
which dire occasion may at any moment 
fan into a flame. The late insurrec- 
tion among the Sepoys is a fair sam- 
ple of what Britain may any moment 
expect ; there is no common ground 
upon which the Briton and Hindoo can 
meet as such; each is obliged to modify 
his very nature in order to dwell in har- 
mony; and Britain can rule Hindostan 
only by the force and policy of extermi- 
nation -— the policy of our own govern- 
ment towards the aborigines. But poli- 
cy aside, let us reflect a moment on that 
. wealth, untold of nations —its litera- 
ture, philosophy, and poesy. Have we 
a right to annihilate that ? 

We own to a penchant for national 
poetry. It is the unmistakable ma- 
niere @etre of a country — its priceless 
personal identity —the genus loci, the 
vital breath of Gop yet liagering around 
the heritage of man, which even His 
wrathful curse upon an ungrateful world 
has not entirely done away with. Andso 
we come to regard pure, permeating poesy 
as the vital breath of Gop. Nature has 
bountifully diversified our earth; to one 
nation she has given one language and 
tongue, and to another, one widely dif- 
ferent. The gales of the north waft a 
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different strain from those of the south ; 
the east and the west, the inland and 
the shore, have each a varied clime, 
which the untutored child of nature is 
better versed in, by his powers of in- 
tuition and introspection, than we who 
glory in ranking ourselves the most en- 
lightened people of the age; yet what 
are poets but they who detect, embody, 
and transmit this sesthetical inspiration 
of nature, in her various moods ? 


‘To him who, in the love of Nature holds 

Communion with her visible forms, she 

speaks 

A various language.’ 

Likewise the poets of different climes 
— if they are pure, legitimate, national 
poets — will sing different songs, as the 
indigenous inspiration of the locality 
tunes the spirit-lyre ; and we as cordi- 
ally dislike the affectation that tempts a 
poetaster to ape the language and strain 
of a foreign bard, as we do that of those 
foolish artists who are content to copy 
foreign works, when they have as ex- 
cellent models from nature constantly 
around them. Truth to nature, and te 
that portion of nature with which we 
come in vital contact, should be the 
text of every page, the theme of every 
canvas. Among other concessions, we 
include a penchant for ‘ Hiawatha ;’ not 
because Longfellow has created it; not 
because the poem has met with great 
popularity, but because it is truth to 
nature, the veritable embodiment of abo- 
riginal poetry: but pardon if we bluster 
somewhat about the rhythm. Hiawatha 
is Hiawatha, strongly established in its 
own personal identity; and in nothing 
is the master-hand of the minstrel more 
obvious, than in the esthetic adaptation 
of the chime to the song. Others than 
Longfellow may have previously made 
use of it, or they may not; it is a mat- 
ter of but small consequence who origi- 
nated it, but all who come after, have, 
perforce, to acknowledge to singing Hia- 
wathian rhythm. It is the inimitable 
symphony of the song; and what is the 
very pulse of music on the lip of the 
Indian, is despicable gaucherie in the 
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mouth of the pale-face: so give us as 
many parodies as you please, arch hu- 
morist—but dull imitator, it is best be- 
coming you to maintain silence; your 
ear will protrude and betray you, be 
you ever so careful to cover them with 
the lion’s skin. , 

It is incontrovertibly the duty of 
living nations to perpetuate the identity 
of those gone before. Individually, we 
none of us care to be covered with the 
mantle of oblivion; and as we treat the 
past, so will the future treat us. We 
of the present occupy but a point of 
time, but it is the diurnal pivot upon 
which revolves the ponderous wheels of 
fate, involving the destiny of others as 
well as of ourselves. We carry with 
us, like the pious Egyptian, the mum- 
mied past of our ancestors; and it is for 
us to transmit it, a holy legacy, to our 
successors. The east, the west, the 
north, and the south, deserve each a 
niche in the cosmopolitan gallery of 
universal history; so let the immortal 
tomes stand, side by side, for future 
ages to compare them; but a few re- 
volving years, and the vital present will 
be placed in the category of the ‘ irre- 
vocable past.’ Rama, then, with Hia- 
watha— the peninsula of Ceylon for 
the locale of the Painted Rocks — com- 
pare them. How diametrically opposite, 
yet how esthetically national is each. 
As antagonistic as the east and the west, 
and as true, each in its own province. 
How cool, how North-American, is the 
song of Hiawatha! how luxurious, how 
oriental is the Ramayana, the song of 
Valmiki! Both are invaluable legacies 
to the world’s grand library. What me- 
tempsychosis the soul of India has yet 
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to undergo we know not; but the Ame- 
rican Indian is fast passing to the land 
of spirits. Soon all traces of the wig- 
wam, like the traces of the deer and buf- 
falo, will have disappeared, and Hiawa- 
tha, the poem, will be the embodiment 
of the Indian myth. Think of it. A 
few cycles, and the wild war-whoop will 
have rung its last echoes on the shores 
of Oregon; the frail birchen canoe is 
even now rapidly nearing the falls of 
fate ; anon the last of his race hies him, 
with the spirits of the mighty warriors, 
to hunt the phantom deer in the sunny 
land; but as Rama in the Ramayana, 
will he live for ever in the Song of Hia- 
watha. Our national policy, with re- 
spect to the Indian, alike with the British 
policy towards the Hindoo, is one of exter- 
mination. The social existence of the two 
conquered nations is sesthetically incom- 
patible with the sway of their conquer- 
ors ; and in either case, the weaker must 
yield not only its landed rights, but its 
priceless national identity. The dictum 
of our wise seers, in the council-hall, is, 
the Indian acts no part in the grand 
drama of nations; he is a drone in the 
busy human hive of progress; he is a 
stumbing-block to our national econo- 
my and prosperity ; he belongs to the 
past, let him be rooted out. Eradicate 
him, trunk and branch; drive him from 
his last foothold on the goodly land giv- 
en him by the Great Spirit. But dare 
you leave his niche vacant in the gallery 
of history? Have you—you of the 
petty present —a right, even by force 
of arms, to exclude him from the re- 
cords of the mighty past? As much 
right, certainly, as the British to anni- 
hilate Hindoo literature. 
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A DREAM WHICH IS 


Ir was Christmas eve, and I sat before 
the broad kitchen-fire; and there, as I 
stirred up the rich yellow fluid in the 
iron pot, which swung over the coals in 
front of me, I mused upon the realities 
of the past and the possibilities of the 
future. The hour was late; and the 
hands of the clock pointing towards 
twelve, showed, that, in a moment or 
two, Christmas eve would be over, and 
Christmas day begun. From out my 
lattice-window, and through the naked 
branches of the village elms, I could 
see the old stone church, with its queer 
little square belfry lit up, in readiness 
for the sexton to chime forth the mid- 
night Christmas carol; while round the 
porch clustered a group of small urchins, 
waiting in breathless expectation to take 
their part in ringing out the peal. And 
in a moment more the sexton, with keys 
in one hand and lantern in the other, 
came struggling through the snow, on 
his way to the church. He was old and 
infirm, and could with difficulty plod 
along; and I wondered how he could 
ring in as a joyous thing that Christ- 
mas, which, in all probability, would be 
his last. But for all that, he seemed 
cheerful enough; and though in gene- 
ral he was a surly fellow, yet, as he now 
answered the welcoming shout of the 
urchin group, there was a very pleasant 
and lively tone to his cracked and husky 
old voice. And while I thought upon 
his shortened tenure of life, and the pos- 
sibility that for me there might be laid 
up a long and useful career, the liquid 
before me suddenly boiled over the edge 
of the pot, and began to drop hissing 
upon the coals below. 

Wuev, in the six hundred and seven- 
ty-third year of his life, the celebrated 
Apollonius Septrio wrote out his method 
of prolonging human existence to an in- 
definite period, the agents of the Inqui- 
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sition seized him, and, after a hasty 
trial, he was condemned as a sorcerer. 
‘Thou pretendest to have lived over six 
hundred years, and to be able to live 
a thousand,’ said the Grand Inquisitor, 
when the sentence was pronounced ; 
‘we will now try whether thy words 
and doctrine are true. If they be true, 
thou needst not fear us, for we will be 
unable to kill thee. If, on the contrary, 
thy doctrine is not sufficient to save 
thee, then hast thou practised abomi- 
nations, and deservest to die.’ So Apol- 
lonius was led away to the stake and 
fagots, where he miserably perished. 
But in spite of all that was said and 
done, Apollonius Septrio was no sor- 
cerer. There was no taint of quackery 
or deceit in his process. Neither did it 
derive importance from cabalistic ma- 
chinery, or spiritual invocations, or any 
of the thousand methods whereby un- 
lettered visionaries have been wont to 
delude the public, and confuse their 
own minds in vain attempts to control 
the steady step of death. Apollonius 
had merely drawn conclusions from cer- 
tain well-established laws of vitality, and 
thereby enabled himself to employ na- 
ture to control his own organization : 
that was all. He had reasoned that the 
human body was subject to a constant 
waste, which, if allowed to continue 
without interruption, would result in 
its destruction, otherwise called death ; 
that this waste might be retarded or ac- 
celerated by the observance of peculiar 
rules in the use of air, exercise, or food, 
whereby what is called death might be 
delayed or hastened; and he had hence 
reflected that it might be possible, by 
natural Jaws, to retard the customary 
rate of decay, and increase the vitality 
which a healthy body is constantly gen- 
erating, so that the latter might neutral- 
ize the former, and thus death be kept 
away for ages. And acting upon such 
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reasonable data, he had finally, after 
long-protracted experiments, attained 
success, and been enabled to enjoy a 
life of many centuries. But in his dis- 
covery there was, of course, no preven- 
tive against accident or violence; and 
thus, in the end, it happened that his 
body succumbed to the tortures of the 
Inquisition, and his narrow-minded ene- 
mies were enabled to pride themselves 
upon having exposed the error of his 
pretensions. 

Of the-twelve copies of his book, 
which Apollonius had laboriously writ- 
ten out with his own hand, seven were 
seized by the Inquisition, and destroyed 
with him; four“were accidentally lost ; 
and the remaining one lay hidden in the 
dusty recesses of an old Italian library, 
until exhumed by my unguided investi- 
gations. But I soon found out, that, to 
own the book, was not to possess the 
secret. At the very beginning, the 
cramped and faded writing, in an un- 
known tongue, seemed likely to baffle 
me; and three years of hard study 
elapsed before I was able to read the 
characters. And then a new difficulty 
arose, since whatever I read seemed to 
be the most unmeaning gibberish. For 
old Apollonius Septrio had been a jeal- 
ous man; and in his unwillingness that 
men should easily attain that knowledge 
which had so long defied his own un- 
aided researches, he had taken marvel- 
lous pains to cloud and embarrass the 
meaning of what he wrote, in order that 
none but persons of learning and perse- 
verance equal to his own, might ever 
hope to arrive at the grand secret. 
There were abstract equations to be 
worked out; difficult analyses to be 
made ; mystical keys to be fitted to 
still more mystical complications ; and 
the whole so blended and woven toge- 
ther, that the loss of a single link of 
the marvellous chain would destroy all 
hope of ever attaining the wished-for 
result. And to add to the difficulty of 
the task, the rats of three successive 
centuries had attacked the little vellum 
volume, and had, here and there, nibbled 
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away iniportant elentents in the calcula- 
tions; so that additional analyses were 
often rendered necessary, for the pur- 
pose of supplying what even Apollo- 
nius Septrio had chosen to render clear 
to the comprehension. 

As I pursued my investigations into 
the volume, there had been times when 
I shrank back affrighted at the magni- 
tude of the task before me; and it re- 
quired all my energy to induce me to 
persevere in what seemed a hopeless 
labor. At other times, however, I mad- 
ly and defiantly dashed ahead, feeling a 
savage desire to learn the secret, even 
though it might prove worthless; if I 
might only thereby boast to myself that 
I had not been foiled. And so, little by 
little, the mysteries of the volume began 
to be unfolded to my eyes, until, upon 
that Christmas eve, I stood in breath- 
less suspense at the very threshold of 
the end. 

For the little iron pot, swinging over 
the fire, contained the materials for the 
last analysis which would be necessary ; 
and if that succeeded, the grand secret 
would be my own. Anxiously I watch- 
ed the bubbling of the liquid ; and as at 
last it boiled over the edge, I caught, 
with nervous hand, a single vialful. 
Tremulously, I then held the vial to-. 
wards the light; tasted, and applied 
yet more severe tests; and then, leap- 
ing from my seat, dashed around the 
room in frantic joy. For the analysis 
was correct and complete; sight, taste, 
and smell, were satisfactory; and now 
it was but the labor of a moment to run 
through the already developed chain of 
equations, and the work was done. It 
was but a simple receipt, after all, that 
old Apollonius Septrio had discovered. 
It consisted solely in the use of a com- 
mon little weed, which men every day 
trod under their feet, but which, though 
thus carelessly treated, was more valu- 
able than mines of gold and jewels. 
For, in its dust-covered leaves, it had a 
wonderful power of bodily recuperation ; 
and having its strength drawn forth by 
occasional mastieation, it would com- 
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pletely regenerate the wasting energies 
of the human frame, and thus insure to 
man as near an approach to immortality 
as could be rendered consistent with the 
friyolities of an earthly nature. 


Tue Christmas-bells rang forth loud- 
ly upon the clear night-air, as the great 
secret stood revealed before my eyes; 
but what cared I for Christmas, then ? 
It was, after all, but an ordinary day to 
me, for I might yet see as many Christ- 
mas festivals as ordinary men see com- 
mon days. For though there was noth- 
ing in that precious little weed capa- 
ble of averting extraordinary dangers ; 
though I was still as liable as other men 
to be struck down by an assassin’s hand, 
or be crushed by a falling wall, or be 
torn piecemeal by a steam explosion ; 
yet I knew that but a small proportion 
ef men met their deaths by accident; 
that the great majority either died in 
old age, through the gradual exhaustion 
of the vital flame, or else succumbed to 
the power of wasting disease; that the 
virtues of the little weed would not only 
preserve the flame of life in’a steady 
glow, but would also nerve the system 
against fever, plague, or any customary 
form of sickness; and that, consequent- 
ly, there was no reason why I might not 
look forward to centuries of health and 
strength. 

‘And less jealous than old Apollo- 
nius, we will let the whole world share 
in our discovery,’ I said to the young 
wife whom I had married during the 
year just passed. ‘All men shall learn 
to live as long as we; and thus all men, 
in time, will become good. For those 
who are already good can increase their 
works and influence throughout centu- 
ries, while the bad will have longer time 
for repentance, and will learn, by more 
lengthened experience, how much better 
is the policy of the just.’ 

But when I attempted to promulgate 


. my discovery, I found that the world 


did not seem to appreciate its merits. 
In fact, the world is but a bull-headed 
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fellow, after all. There are times when 
it is simple and easy to delude; and 
then any artful pretender can make a 
sport of it, and pillage it. But there 
are other times, when, fretted and sour- 
ed with the consciousness of past de- 
ceptions, it will believe nothing, and 
trust to nobody; but with teeth set, 
and brow wrinkled, will scorn and tram- 
ple upon any suggestions of value or be- 
nefit, however cheap and easy of appli- 
cation. It was in this latter mood, that, 
at the time of my discovery, I found the 
world. Only a little while before, crafty 
empirics had promised it all kinds of 
wealth, health, and prosperity. It had 
been offered long life, easily manufactur- 
ed gold; in fact, every thing which had 
ever been striven for to make any rea- 
sonable world happy and contented. It 
had paid large prices for useless instruc- 
tion; had lightened its coffers to pur- 
chase vain receipts ; had discovered ruin- 
ous failure in every method which had 
been proposed to it; and in the end, 
had always been soundly laughed at 
for its stupid credulity. So the world 
had relapsed again into an unbelieving 
state ; and when I offered it the benefits 
of my discovery, it would have nothing 
to do with me. Itmattered but little 
that I made my secret known, without 
demanding any recompense; the world 
said that all such generosity was a pre- 
tence, artfully contrived to cover a trick. 
Some few, indeed, listened to me for 
a while, but only for a while. There 
was a score or two of converts, who, 
for a month or so, tried my process ; 
but when they found that no immediate 
result ensued, their zeal abated. They 
not only desired not to grow old, but 
also seemed to expect to be made young 
again ; and when they found that their 
wrinkles did not fill out, and their bent 
backs become straightened, they grew 
angry, and, under the conjoined influ- 
ence of their own indolence, and the 
ridicule of others, pronounced my dis- 
covery to be an imposition. Others, 
again, discussed the subject; not as one 
of immediate practical interest, but rath- 
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er in a vein of speculative philosophy. 
Metaphysicians derided it; pulpits ful- 
minated against it as a wicked perver- 
sion of human talent, if true, being an 
infringement of the divine law which lim- 
ited life to three-score years and ten; po- 
liticians exclaimed against any thought 
of such a change of nature’s laws, as 
would, in time, lead to too dense a pop- 
ulation upon the world. In fine, all men 
had their kick at the discovery. All 
classes denied the merits or practica- 
bility of it; and at the same time, in 
speculative vein asserted, that, if any 
such secret could be made, it would be 
either wicked, unwise, or inconsiderate. 
And finally, a famous college of physi- 
cians took up the subject; plucked up a 
bushel of the little weeds, placed them 
in efldrons and retorts, analyzed, found 
nothing, made a verbose and inflated re- 
port full of high-sounding terms, and 
pretended to have crushed an error. 
The world read the report, tried to un- 
derstand it, could not, but still believed 
the conclusions; and then, as some new 
object of interest arose, forgot the dis- 
covery altogether. 


Tuart is, all forgot it but a few, who, 
being my nearest relations, should have 
treated me with some consideration. 
But from the fact of their relationship, 
they were my heirs; and self-interest 
urged them to commit a grievous wrong 
upon me. The temptation was a fair 
one; the opportunity was favorable. I 
accidentally discovered that they were 
plotting against me, with the intent to 
use my pretensions as a discoverer to 
my disadvantage; to have me impri- 
soned in a mad-house, as one bereft of 
sense; and then to share among them- 
selves my not inconsiderable property. 
For the loss of property I would have 
cared but little, but the deprivation of 
liberty would have been fatal to all my 
prospects. How, in a narrow cell, could 
I ever obtain that little weed which was 
to prolong my stay upon earth? So, in 
the right time, I gathered up such jew- 
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els and gold as I could most easily lay 
my hands upon, and fled away, leaving 
all my houses and lands to become the 
prey of those crafty people whom it was 
my misfortune to call kinsmen. 

Two persons only followed me in my 
flight. One was my twin brother; the 
other was my wife. Why she had ever 
married me had been a wonder to many ; 
sometimes, even, to myself. For I was 
forty years old, bent with toil and study, 
care-worn and wrinkled; and she was 
young and fair. Twenty summers had 
not shone upon her; and such was her 
loveliness of person and disposition, that 
those who had aspired to her affection 
might have been numbered by scores. 
Nevertheless, moved by some inexplica- 
ble sympathy of soul, she had rejected 
all the crowd of rich and titled and 
youthful suitors, and had clung unto 
me alone; and now, in my misfortune, 
she gave the strongest proof of attach- 
ment which woman can give, by leaving 
friends and relatives, home and home 
comforts, and flying with me into exile. 

And hand in hand we three now wan- 
dered out into new scenes, where we 
were not known, and where the shafts 
of malevolence or violence could not 
reach us. We endured hardship and 
poverty, but we did not complain. Why, 
indeed, should temporary vicissitudes in- 
duce us to despair, when we could look 
forward to so much of hope? For with 
me, both my wife and twin brother had 
learned to acknowledge the powers and 
benefits of the great discovery ; and, to- 
gether, we all three daily ate of the little 
weed which could confer almost immor- 
tal natures upon us. And with centu- 
ries of life before us, there need never 
be such a thing as despair. Other per- 
sons, limited to three-score and ten years 
of life, might, after one reverse, sink 
back baffled with the knowledge that 
there would not be enough time left to 
them to enable them to repair their mis- 
fortunes; but we could look hopefully 
forward into the vista of coming centu- 
ries, with the full assurance, that, in the 
course of that long career, there would 
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be abundant chances for the wheel of 
fortune to revolve and reéstablish our 
broken and fallen position. 

And thus, in security of heart, we 
wandered about the earth, taking but 
little thought of chance reverses, but 
ever cheerfully awaiting the inevitable 
return of more prosperous days. And 
we moreover determined to keep our 
great secret to ourselves. The world 
had once rejected it with scorn; we 
would no longer, through misguided 
benevolence, subject it to further in- 
sult. Let men die, then, as of old; it 
was nothing to us. We would live; and 
as we saw generation after generation 
rise into the world, and after a brief 
flutter of existence sink into the tomb, 
we would hug our secret to our own 
hearts, and exist and care only for each 
other. 

And so centuries passed away ; and 
as we had anticipated, revolving years 
brought successive changes of fortune. 
At first we moved out upon one of the 
furthermost prairies of the West, and 
there awaited our own good time. Fifty 
years passed over our heads, and then 
that prairie became the location of a 
great city, and we were looked up to as 
its wealthiest inhabitants. Fifty years 
more rolled away, and the knavery of 
others stripped us of every thing; and 
again we strolled forth to renew our for- 
tunes. Then we chose a site among 
wooded hills, far away from men, and 
for a while lived contentedly upon the 
roots of the soil and the water from a 
spring which trickled down beside our 
cabin. And soon rich mines were dis- 


covered near us, and again for fifty years 


we lived in affluence; and yet, again, 
lost all. But why continue the theme ? 
It is enough to say that each century 
saw us rich and poor by turns; that, 
when rich, we enjoyed our wealth in 
arational manner; and that, when poor, 
we hopefully looked forward to the cer- 
tain return, in due time, of good fortune. 

And thus we lived, true to ourselves 
and to each other, while all things about 
us gradually changed. Costume and lan- 
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guage slowly and surely altered. What 
was deemed right and proper at one 
epoch, was discountenanced at another. 
Great discoveries were made and lost 
again. Mankind, by toil, turned sterile 
provinces into smiling gardens; and 
again would nature regain its rights, 
and reduce all to worthlessness. Canals 
were dug through inaccessible lands, and 
navigable rivers were dried up. Gov- 
ernments also changed; and from east 
to west, in succession, arose republics, 
kingdoms, and despotisms; each, in the 
opinion of its founders, being certain to 
endure for ever, and each, in ‘its turn, 
becoming finally dismembered, or over-*® 
turned through force, faction, or corrup- 
tion. 

And with all these opportunities of 
lengthened life and unbroken health, did 
I fulfil my earliest dreams, and become 
a better and a purer man? Alas! there 
would be few, who, with the fear of 
death so far removed, would have culti- 
vated the noble, heaven-born graces of 
the soul, from a mere abstract love of 
Virtue. And I was not of those few. It 
is true that I did not become what the 
world would have called a sinful man. 
There was ever in my mind an innate 
perception of what is right and proper; 
and consequently, the lapse of all those 
centuries seemed to bring me no nearer 
than before to the crimes of low dissi- 
pation, theft, or murder. But still, 
though the outward man appeared un- 
changed, the heart within was slowly 
hardening. To live so long, and see so 
many generations go down to the tomb, 
like insects of the day, while I remain- 
ed alive in all my original strength and 
vigor, could not but tend to lessen my 
sympathies for my fellow-men. What, 
indeed, were their swift-passing fears 
and hopes to me? Or how could I, a 
being of such superior attributes, de- 
scend to interest myself in the joys and 
misfortunes of their petty lives? So, 
year by year, and century by century, 
my heart slowly fortified itself more and 
more against all that might once have 
touched it; and though I was conscious 
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of the change, and at times struggled 
desperately against it, my efforts were 
all in vain, and the terrible process still 
went on with steady and never-ceasing 
progression. 


Firreen hundred years slowly pass- 
ed away. During this time, whatever 
changes took place happened so gradu- 
ally, as, in the ordinary lifetime of man, 
to be almost imperceptible. But as we 
looked back and reviewed our experi- 
ence, and thought upon all that we had 
seen and heard, it appeared as though 
the march of time had not been loiter- 
ing; so many were the events which 
crowded our recollection. In that time 
we saw all Europe become effete and 
barbarous; its kingdoms split into 
fragments; its people lost to education 
and enterprise; its once vaunted cities 
falling into decay. We saw the Ame- 
rican Republic gradually become too 
thickly settled to insure perfect unity 
of action, and then sever into diverse 
kingdoms, in which were enacted, as 
had once been in Europe, all the dra- 
matic progressions of intestine revolt, 
gigantic wars, and vast schemes of feu- 
dal aggrandizement. We saw palaces 
built, and conquerors arise and load 
their cities with trophies, while they 
enriched their plains with the blood of 
their subjects. And still were going on 
those same warring elements, and mus- 
tering of armies, and crowning of kings, 
and invading of defenceless provinces, 
in aid of what was yet, as of old, the 
world’s favorite dogma — the preserva- 
tion of the balance of power. 

And far off in the great Pacific, new 
scenes, or rather old scenes upon a new 
platform, were enacting. For during 
all those fifteen hundred years, the lit- 
tle coral insect had been busily at work, 
joining shoal to shoal, headland to head- 
land, island to island; filling up bays 
and choking up straits; until, where 
there had been only scattered dots of 
soil upon the broad ocean bosom, a 
glorious continent now begun to spread 
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out, And these people had settled, and 
invited to themselves the surplus popu- 
lation of other nations; and great states 
had grown up, and uvited themselves 
for common defence ; and each rostrum 
echoed the words, liberty and equal 
rights; and journalists pointed in dis- 
dain to the monarchies of America, and 
thanked Gop for their own free gov- 
ernment; and statesmen predicted the 
dawn of great and free institutions 
spreading over all the earth, and at 
the same time cast a cautious glance 
abroad lest foreign conspiracies might 
hopelessly mar the bright prospect. In 
fine, we saw enacting around us that 
great drama which had so often been 
played before ; and I might have smiled, 
were it not that there was something of 
sadness in such a picture of baffled hu- 
man expectations, and the smile would 
be checked by unbidden tears, 

And I and my wife and twin brother 
were living in this great Republic of the 
Pacific. We were not near any of its 
great cities, however ; for again the wheel 
of fortune had turned, and our lot had 
become that of poverty. And, accord- 
ingly, after our old custom, we had re- 
moved to one of the extremes of the na- 
tion, where land was cheap, and living 
to be easily earned ; and where we could 
wait for fifty or a hundred years, if ne- 
cessary, until the progressive march of 
civilization and improvement might 
make us wealthy again. Before us, and 
beating against the sandy shore, rolled 
the Pacific ; behind us was the dense 
forest. We had but few neighbors, 
and these were rough in manner; but 
we were company enough for each other, 
and cared not for the society of other 
men. 

For the first time in many years, I 
was not happy. A certain inquietude 
weighed down my heart. For I saw 
that with the lapse of centuries, and the 
universal change of nature, mankind 
also had altered. At least I began, for 
the first time, to dimly suspect the fact. 
It seemed to me that those whom I now 
met were larger, more powerful, and 
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more vigorous men than the men of a 
thousand years before. I was remind- 
ed of olden theories — so old that they 
had been forgotten by all but myself — 
which asserted the existence of a con- 
stant progression in the human race, 
whereby, during the lapse of ages, mere 
inert forms of animal life had gradually 
developed into man, and, in accordance 
with which, man might some day be- 
come developed into something higher. 
And, as I looked around, it seemed to 
me that this development was slowly 
taking place; so slowly, indeed, as to 
be imperceptible to man himself, but 
obvious to me, who had for so long a 
time known the human race, and could 
compare myself with it as a fixed and 
undeviating standard. 

Could it really be so? And as I re- 
flected upon the subject, a party of men 
came down from the wood, approached 
the water’s edge, and prepared to cast a 
net. I attentively considered them, and 
saw that in stature they greatly exceed- 
ed me, that in frame they were more 
powerful, and that in every movement 
they made there was a wondrous grace, 
and in every feature superior intelli- 
gence. And yet I saw that these men 
were no better than others who moved 
about us; that if any thing, they were 
inferior, by reason of their rude and 
toilsome manner of life; that among the 
rich and educated of their time they 
would be looked down upon as beings 
of a lower order. And withal, how 
greatly even they surpassed me in every 
thing which in the estimation of the 
common mind is requisite to make up 
the full perfection of man! For, dur- 
ing these many centuries, while this al- 
most insensible progression had been 
taking place, I, alas! had never chang- 
ed. When I had made my great dis- 
covery, I had reached the grand climac- 
teric of life. In me there could thence- 
forth be no alteration for the better; and 
all that the little weed could do would be 
to maintain me in a stationary state, and 
prevent further vital decay. The reflec- 
tion burst upon me like a thunder-clap. 
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I reeled with the stroke of the new and 
bitter knowledge. 


Pretty soon, however, I attempted to 
reiissure myself. I determined that I 
would not encourage such terrible ideas 
without further investigation. I had 
seen these men at a distance —I would 
go nearer to them. It might be that some 
magical mirage, some deceitful phan- 
tasy of the atmosphere had deluded me ; 
and that a nearer inspection would ope- 
rate as a grateful disenchantment. And 
so I slowly drew nearer to the fisher- 
men. 

And when I approached and stood be- 
side them, I saw, with an increasing 
sinking of the heart, that I was among 
beings not one of whom did not stand a 
full head and shoulders higher than I. 
I had never been noted for height, to be 
sure, being only of medium stature at the 
best ; but even then I remembered that in 
the days of past centuries, he who could 
overlook me by half a head had been 
considered a tall man. But how differ- 
ent was it now! Among those fisher- 
men, who were certainly not aware of 
any distinct peculiarity in their figures, 
I was as a boy. And I could perceive 
that they looked disdainfully down upon 
me; not exactly with an open sneer, 
but with an air of mingled pity and in- 
difference —just as, centuries before, I 
might have gazed upon a dwarf. 

How, “indeed, could they help it? 
They were not my superiors in size 
only ; for the progress of human devel- 
opment, the truth of the theory of which 
I could no longer doubt, had given them 
precedence in every other physical at- 
tribute. I felt more and more sickened 
at heart as I contrasted my round- 
shouldered frame, stooping chest, and 
care-wrinkled face with their athletic 
proportions and soul-lit features. 

A stone lay in the way of the net, 
and one of the fishermen carelessly rais- 
ed it in his two hands, and flung it on one 
side. It seemed a heavy mass to move, 
and, by way of experiment, I attempted 
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to carry it myself; but with all my ex- 
ertions, I could only raise it a few in- 
ches from the ground. At this, a boy 
— or one at least whom they must have 
considered a boy — laughed, and un- 
feelingly pointed towards me. I was 
angry ; but the young fellow could easi- 
ly have thrashed me in a twinkling, and 
I was obliged to swallow my indignation. 
Ah! me. How blinded had I been for 
eenturies, not to have before perceived 
that I was destined to become a pigmy 
among my fellow-creatures! Oh! that 
the little weed which had endowed my 
life with continuance had also given me 
the gift of progression, so that I might 
at least maintain my proper place among 
the animated works of creation! And 
seeing a bunch of the little dust-colored 
leaves growing at my feet, I frantically 
seized and thrust them into my mouth, 
with the silly idea that now, in my need, 
they might do what they had failed to 
do before, and by some miraculous 
power, as it were, enable me to sud- 
denly retrieve my fallen dignity. But 
of course the paroxysm was an useless 
one, and merely served to cover me with 
ridicule. As the men saw me tearing 
the leaves between my teeth, in the same 
voracious style with which a beast of 
the field would pull the grass, they star- 
ed in wonderment, and finally broke 
forth into open laughter; and I, in con- 
fusion and shame, ran back to where I 
had left my wife and brother. 

‘They, at least, are left to-me, and 
cannot ridicule me,’ I said to myself, 
‘and whatever progression may happen 
to mankind in coming centuries, we can 
always find some nook of the world into 
which we can retire, and there, away 
from the gaze of all curious eyes, con- 
tribute to each other’s happiness as we 
have always heretofore done.’ 

And here, alas! where I had most 
hoped for and anticipated comfort, I ex- 
perienced a dreadful blow. My twin 
brother, it is true, remained unaltered 
like myself; but as my wife smilingly 
came forth, and approached me, it struck 
me that she was taller than she had 
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At that 


been when [I first knew her. 
time she was rather small of stature, 
and reached but a little above my 
shoulder; but now her height was al- 


most equal to my own. And beautiful 
as she had before been, it seemed as 
though new beauties had gradually un- 
folded themselves until her whole coun- 
tenance glowed with almost celestial 
charms. The horrible truth then flash- 
ed upon me! When my brother and I 
had first commenced tasting the immor- 
tality-giving weed, we had passed the 
age when man can improve his system, 
and were hence debarred from any other 
advantage than that of preserving such 
powers as at that time we possessed; 
but she, being then still young, still 
growing, and still endued with the at- 
tributes of further development, that 
power of future development had been 
preserved in her system, and had ever 
since been in full and constant opera- 
tion ! 

I staggered against a tree, and then 
fell at its foot in all the wildness of de- 
spair. The sudden light upon my soul 
seemed to crush me into nothingness. 
Why, after so many centuries of bliss- 
ful ignorance, during which I had so ac- 
customed myself to her that no altera- 
tion in her form or features had struck 
upon my attention, and made me sus- 
pect the wretched truth—why was I 
now to be thus rudely enlightened, and 
made miserable? And how long, while 
I would thus remain an unimproving 
landmark of the past, would she con- 
tinue to preserve those wonderful attri- 
butes of constant progression, and cen- 
tury by century find an ever-widening 
distance between us? Forever, I could 
not doubt. The law which my discov- 
ery had once called into activity, it was 
now beyond my power to restrain. 
Frantically, therefore, as I gazed for- 
ward into coming centuries, I exclaim. 
ed : 

‘You will not—you will not ever 
leave me ?’ 

‘Leave you?’ she cried, with a sweet 
look of affection, in which I could see 








was mingled an expression of doubt and 
surprise. ‘ Why talk of having me 
leave you? Have I not followed your 
fortunes for fifteen hundred years ?’ 


But how can mere protestations of af- 
fection cheer a doubting heart ? Though 
I knew that my wife cared only for me, 
I could not but tremble at the thought 
that perhaps she merely loved because 
her eyes were sealed to the truth, as 
mine had so recently been. What 
would she think when she came to know 
the reality which some day would sure- 
ly be forced upon her—when she should 
discover that around us moved and 
breathed other men to whom, in every 
manly quality, I bore no other propor- 
tion than that of the court-dwarf to the 


stalwart warriors who crowd the audi- 


ence-chamber — when she should learn 
the truth about herself, and know that 
each century the void between us was 
widening, and that she was throwing 
away upon a poor puny abstraction of 
a man these treasures of beauty and af- 
fection which might bind in chains the 
soul of a conqueror? The time will 
come, I reflected, when the dreadful truth 
can no longer be concealed from her. 
She does not now perceive it; but nei- 
ther did I until a chance moment awa- 
kened my attention to the fact, and led 
me to compare myself with other men 
about me. That moment of compari- 
son and examination may any day come 
to her, and then, then how can I dare to 
stand before her? She will despise me 
— will accuse me of long-continued de- 
ception—will spurn me from her—will 
leave me for others, who in truth will be 
more worthy of her than I; and I will 
be obliged to creep alone about the earth, 
envying the superior powers and attri- 
butes of all whom I meet — a scorn and 
derision to all— and seeking in vain for 
comfort or companionship. 

And I resolved that the unhappy day 
of trial should be postponed for years, 
for centuries, if intrigue and cunning 
could be of any avail. I would retire 
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from even this thinly populated coast ; 
for I feared that the sight of merely 
those few fishermen might awaken ter- 
rible comparisons in her breast, as it 
had in mine. I would take her away, 
even into the dark forest, where she 
could see no human beings besides my 
brother and myself. No man should 
come near to tempt her thoughts to 
odious distinction, but I would ever re- 
main at her side, and wait upon her as 
a slave ; and she should never learn that 
I was in any respect more unlike the 
men around us than I had been fifteen 
hundred years before. And if she 
chanced to pine under such forced seclu- 
sion, and to desire any other society, I 
would leave her hidden in some dark 
cavern, and would search the world to 
collect together its most feeble and most 
puny offspring ; and I would bring them 
to her, and tell her that all things had 
retrograded, until at last I had become a 
giant among my fellows. She would be- 
lieve me, as she had ever yet done ; and 
then in the mazes of the forest we would 
hold our mimic court, and in the midst 
of those few selected outcasts, I might 
still, by comparison, hope to retain her 
affection. 

So I told her that we must move 
away ; that we had become yet poorer 
than before; that we could no longer 
afford to stay upon the borders of the 
ocean; that we must betake ourselves 
to the inland country, and there, in that 
less expensive region, commence a new 
struggle for wealth. She listened with 
surprise ; for upon the previous day I 
had been telling her of the little that 
we needed to exist upon, since our small 
cabin and the spot of land about it were 
our own, and the earth gave us its fruits 
and the sea its fish without cost. All 
this I had told her but a few hours be- 
fore; and we had grown to love our 
place, and the murmur of the waves, 
and the rustle of the vines; and had an- 
ticipated leading many years of quiet 
blissfulness in that little nook. But she 
had learned to shape her will in all 
things with mine; and so, without a 
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word of remonstrance, she gave a single 
farewell longing glance upon cottage and 
hill, and ocean beach, and prepared to 
follow me into the forest. 

So far all was well; and it only re- 
mained for me to consult my brother 
upon the subject. I anticipated consid- 
erable objection from him, for I imagined 
that he also had learned to love our 
present location. But, to my surprise, 
he readily consented to depart with us. 

‘Anywhere, everywhere, and at once!’ 
he exclaimed. ‘I shall be satisfied with 
any lot, so long as we may leave this 
dreadful coast !’ 

‘Why, how now ?’ I said in astonish- 
ment, ‘What has so suddenly disgust- 
ed you?’ 

‘Isit not enough,’ he fiercely rejoined, 
‘to find ourselves yearly growing more 
and more unlike the rest of our spe- 
cies? To know that the time may come 
when, in comparison with others, we 
may be but as apes, or even something 
worse ?’ 

‘Then you have noticed that change ?’ 
I sadly inquired. ‘And when?’ 

‘Years ago,’ he said. ‘But at the 
time I made no remarks, since you still 
seemed to be unconscious of it. But 
now that you know it all, let us depart. 
Let us fly into the deepest shades of the 
thicket —to the bottom of a well, even 
—if by doing so we may never again 
see the hated faces of men!’ 


ee 


So we wandered away, and, after 
many days, found a location fit for our 
purpose. It was a cave by the side of 
a mountain-stream, and in every direc- 
tion nature brought forth its supporting 
fruits without requiring the labor of 
man. There was no city, town, village, 
or hamlet near. For miles in every di- 
rection lay the dense forest, unbroken 
by the axe or plough, and untrodden by 
the foot of man. And there we placed 
our lot, and I innocently trusted that in 
such seclusion I could preserve my hap- 
piness ; nor ever dreamed that in the 
midst of that peace and fancied security, 
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trouble was coming upon me with rapid 
strides. 

I had noticed that for some weeks my 
brother had been becoming more and 
more fretful and moody; and one day, 
upon his return from a long and listless 
wandering, he approached me and said : 

‘Do you know that there are men near 


us? A village has sprung up but a few 
miles to our right. I saw it to-day, as I 
returned.’ 


‘A village!’ I exclaimed in affright. 
‘Then we must move still further into 
the forest.’ 

‘We must do no such thing!’ he ex- 
claimed, imperiously. ‘I have had 
enough of this. I thought that I could 
endure it patiently, but now find that I 
cannot. AndI will not! I must now 
and then look upon the faces of my fel- 
low-men, or this solitude will craze me. 
Yes — though it be with fear and jeal- 
ousy — though all men may look down 
upon me with contempt — yet I cannot 
consent to live on and see no human face 
again.’ 

‘You can look upon my wife and my- 
self,’ Isaid. ‘It is enough for her and 
me that we three are together. Why 
cannot you also be content ?’ 

‘ Are we the same, then?’ he hissed 
forth in sudden anger. ‘Have you not 
just stated that you have a wife? And 
will she not always cling to you, even if 
all the world should desert you? Have 
you not her love and sympathy to con- 
sole you in your obscurity ? Why then 
need you ever pine for the world? But, 
on the contrary, whatam I? Who cares 
for me in my loneliness ? And how can 
the mere friendship of two persons re- 
compense me for the loss of all besides ? 
Harkee, brother!’ he added, seizing me 
by the shoulder with a strong grasp. 
‘You are learned and wise. Get you to 
work and devise some means to break 
this spell of unprogressive life, se that 
we also may find ourselves subject to 
the operations of a constant develop- 
ment, and thus keep pace with our fel- 
low-creatures.’ 

‘It cannot be,’ I mournfully answer- 
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ed. ‘If it could be done, would I not 
do it? Even Apollonius Septrio could 
not have done it, and he was wiser than 
I. But be content. At the very least 
I have given you life.’ 

‘And what is the worth of a life like 
this ?’ he fiercely exclaimed. ‘Take it 
back, if you will; I care not for it! It 
is but a load of misery to me now! By 
your vile invention you have but betray- 
ed me to endless torment — that is all!’ 

And then more high words passed 
between us, until, in my exasperation, I 
took him by the throat. He shook me 
off, glared sullenly upon me for a mo- 
ment, muttered some words about havy- 
ing his revenge — and so we parted. 

The morrow was Christmas day. It 
was upon Christmas that I had discover- 
ed my great secret, and I had ever cele- 
brated the anniversary as a holiday, to 
be devoted to social harmony, love, and 
joy. Now, afflicted by my quarrel, I 
determined that this Christmas should 
not pass without a complete restoration 
of peace. At our festive board I would 
take my brother by the hand, we would 
talk freely and lovingly together, we 
would each forgive the harsh words of 
the other; and we would inaugurate a 
new era of tranquillity which would last 
unbroken for years, in spite of all un- 
pleasing interruptions from the outer 
world. Accordingly, after a sleepless 
night spent in such reflections, I arose 
early, took my rifle, and sallied forth to 
make provision for the day. 

About noon I returned, loaded with 
game, and pleasantly depicted in my 
mind the joyous smile with which my 
wife would run forth to relieve me of 
my spoils. But no note of welcome 
came to my attentive ears as I approach- 
ed; and when I stood before our little 
cabin, I saw by the signs of struggle 
which met my eye that a band of law- 
less rangers had roughly seized my wife 
and borne her away, leaving no trace by 
which I could follow them. ‘ 

Transported with grief, I staggered, 
and a mist gathered before my eyes. 
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Suddenly I heard my name called from 
above, and, collecting my sight, I look- 
ed up. Upon an overhanging crag stood 
my brother, waving his arms to me with 
ironical greeting, while every feature 
bore the flush of fiendish triumph. 

‘Aha!’ he screamed. ‘She is gone 
now! I led them here to capture her ! 
She is far away from here now, and 
where you can never find her! And 
we are even at last, are we not? You 
will now know what it is to be alone in 
the world. And will you ever again 
take me by the throat, do you think ?’ 

Transported with rage, I raised my 
rifle and fired at him. The ball struck 
the cliff below, and glanced harmlessly 
off to one side; and with another shriek 
of triumphant malice, he passed away 
from my sight, and I fell helpless to the 
ground. And asI lay there, the ago- 
nies of my mind were increased by the 
reflection that I had brought my depri- 
vation upon myself, and that thus it was 
in a measure a well-deserved judgment 
upon me. For had I frankly told my 
wife that in the lapse of ages not only 
other men but she herself had changed, 
until I had become inferior to all around 
me, but that, in spite of all this, I was 
the same man that I had ever been, 
and had only suffered by comparison, 
and that I loved her as devotedly as be- 
fore, I do not doubt that she would still 
have continued to pour out her heart’s 
affections upon me, regardless of all ex- 
ternal alteration ; and that, in our little 
sea-side cabin, and under the sheltering 
wing of the country’s laws, we could 
have continued united for many centu- 
ries to come. But instead of all this, I 
had allowed my heart to feel distrust, 
had deceived her about my plans and 
motives, and had removed her to a des- 
ert wild, forgetting that where man had 
no settled abode lawlessness could not 
fail to prosper. And I felt that, hard 
as my lot might be, my conscience could 
not hold me acquitted of all guilt. 
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BY J. H. ELLIOT. 


Anp so you take your proffered friendship back ! 
And, after all, it was an Jndian gift! 

I wandered in a mist-enshrouded track, 
Blindly perhaps. The clouds begin to lift, 

And light comes struggling through, but oh! how black 

The picture is that rises in the rift! 






I did not ask you at the first to be 
My friend, but when you took my hand and said, 
There was that in our nature’s mystery, 
Which jorced us to be friends — alive or dead, 
Whether we would or not — it seemed to me 
That you spoke truly, and I bowed my head, 






And whispered to my heart that it was so, 
And bade it go and lock arms with your own ; 
I said, let our two life-waves ebb and flow 
In the same channel ; let a stately throne, 
Lofty and grand, be builded, white as snow, 
Apart from all the world, for us alone. 






And on it clad in royal robes shall stand 
King FrienpsuiP, smiling on his loyal slaves, 
Ourselves! I looked around, and all the land 
Seemed billowy with welling new-made graves, 
Wherein false vows lay buried; and a bland, 
Sweet breeze wafted our life-bark o’er the waves. 













I fell asleep, warm-lapped in roseate dreams ; 
Asleep on friendship’s bosom! Friendship’s kiss 
Sent joy-thrills bubbling through my veins in streams; 

And while I sank deep in a sea of bliss, 
Some voice of music smote through golden gleams : 
‘Friendship alone builds palaces like this.’ 


















A scorpion stung me! Ay, a scorpion word! 
I woke with a sharp pang and anguish sore, 

Quick throbs of anger in my bosom stirred, 
And hot oaths of revenge I madly swore! 

I looked and listened, but I only heard 

A dirge-like echo of the words, ‘ No more !’ 
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And so you play with hearts, do you? ha! ha! 
You find it very charming sport, no doubt ; " 

How do the pretty baubles stand the jar ? i 
What if they break as you toss them about ? 7 

Cry you, with red lip curled in scorn, ‘Pah! pah!’ 
And open wide the door and fling them out ? 















’T is well I moved with caution, very well! 
Well that in fondness I was never blind, 
And so was meshed not in your woven spell. 
Poor, humble, and obscure, oh! it was kind 
In you to teach me freely how to tell 
What vows are fickle as the summer-wind. 


Hearts learn endurance slowly. Do not fear 
If even mine for some few days is sore ; 

Do not regret your kindness, I shall steer 
Clear of more breakers than I did before, 

Since you have taught me how with haughty sneer, 
To speak the bitter, bitter words, ‘No more!’ 





WOMEN OF THE FRENCH ‘REVOLUTION. 


MADAME DE STAEL, MADAME ROLAND, CHARLOTTE CORDAY 





TRANSLATED BY MRS, EDWIN JAMES, FROM THE FRENCS OF MICHELET. 





In 1789 Madame de Staél was twenty- 
three years of age. She exercised over 
her father, Necker, whom she adored, 
an all-powerful sway. Without his ar- 
dent daughter never would the Genevese 
banker have advanced so far in the path 
of revolution. At that time, full of en- 
thusiasm, she firmly believed in the 
good sense of the human race. She 
was not then influenced—lessened—by 
the mediocre lovers, who later surround- 
ed her. Madame de Staél was ever gov- 
erned by love. Her father at one time 
aspired to be the first amongst men ; in- 
spired by his daughter, he proclaimed 
himself a partisan of universal suffrage, 
a hazardous measure in a great and un- 
progressive empire, and likewise a meas- 
ure contrary to his previous and later 


opinions. But father and daughter, soon 
terrified at their own audacity, retired, 
and Madame de Staél remained simply 
brilliant, eloquent, and, if we dare say 
so, medigcre. 

M. Necker had married a governess. 
The daughter, oppressed by the stiffness 
of the mother, placed all her affections 
on the father. When Necker published 
his famous ‘Compte Rendu,’ so diverse- 
ly judged, he was shown one day an elo- 
quent and enthusiastic apology ; it dis- 
played so completely a heart full to over- 
flowing, that the father could not mis- 
take the author. Mademoiselle Necker 
was then only sixteen. She loved her 
father as a man, admired him as a wri- 
ter, venerated him as the ideal of a citi- 
zen, a philosopher, a scholar, a states- 
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man. When Necker entered Paris, in 
triumph, and appeared between his wife 
and daughter on the balcony of the Ho- 
tel de Ville, the latter, overcome by the 
plenitude of happiness, fainted away. 

The necessities of the heart were with 
her proportionate to the greatness of her 
talents. After the flight of her father, 
and the failure of her first hopes, she 
became romantic in love. Her excellent 
but cold husband, M. de Staél, Swedish 
Ambassador, was far: from realizing her 
ideal ; and unable to find a hero to her 
mind, she undertook to form one. 

She found a good-looking man—rouwé, 
brave, spirituel M. de Norbonne. She 
loved him for the heroie gifts with which 
she desired to endow him; also, be it 
said, (for she was a woman,) she loved 
him for his audacity and his fatuity. 

M. de Norbonne was neither well re- 
ceived at court, nor in many salons. 
Though a fine and elegant gentleman, 
he was not liked by his peers; and the 
curiosity of the women was greatly ex- 
cited in his behalf by the whispers that 
he was the fruit of a connection of Louis 
the Fifteenth, with one of the princesses. 

Madame de Staél was, unhappily for 
herself, not handsome. Her features in 
general, and her nose especially, were 
large; her figure stout ; her complexion 
far from attractive; her gestures were 
rather energetic than graceful. Stand- 
ing with her back to the chimney, her 
hands behind her, she would command 
attention by her virile attitude, and her 
powerful conversation, till one almost 
doubted her sex. Yet at this period she 
was but twenty-five. Her arms, how- 
ever, were beautiful ; and her magnificent 
black hair, falling in rich, massive curls, 
and her Juno-like throat and bust, caus- 
ed her features to appear more feminine. 
But her greatest charm, that which aton- 
ed for all defects, was in her eyes—those 
wondrous eyes ! — black, inundated with 
flame, radiant with genius, with good- 
ness, with every passion. Her gaze was 
a world in itself; even an enemy could 
ill leave her presence, without exclaim- 
ing: ‘Oh! the good, the noble, the ex- 
cellent woman!’ 
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Let us leave the sacred word genius. 
Madame de Staél had really immense 
talent, which sprung from the heart. 
But profound naiveté and great inven- 
tion — these two essentials of genius — 
are not to be found in her. From her 
birth she inherited defects, which neu- 
tralized her forces, and prevented her 
rising. These Neckers were Germans, 
established in Switzerland. They were 
enriched trades-people. German, Swiss, 
and in trade, Madame de Staél inherited 
a nature if not heavy, somewhat solid, 
at least wanting in delicacy. Just be- 
cause not herself noble, she had the 
weakness to adore nobility. She lis- 
tened not to the promptings of her ex- 
cellent, heart, which drew her towards 
the people. Most of all did she adore 
the mushroom aristocracy of England, 
not knowing that they continually are 
rising from the lower grades of society. 

It was that great dreamer, that great 
fascinator, love, which caused this pas- 
sionate woman to fancy that a young 
officer — brilliant, but light and without 
stability — might head the grand move- 
ment of the Revolution; whose gigantic 
sword passed as a love-token from the 
hand of a woman to that of a young cox- 
comb. Robespierre and the Jacobins 
supposed that Norbonne and Madame de 
Staél were conspiring with Brissot, La 
Gironde, and the Court, in order to pre- 
cipitate France into a war which would 
cause a counter-revolution. All a ro- 
mance this, as has since been proved. 
Poor Corinne was passionate, impru- 
dent, generous, and never dreamed of 
political treaties. She sought the ad- 
vancement of her lover, utterly indiffer- 
ent as to any blame that might through 
her fall on,her illustrious lord and mas- 
ter, the Ambassador of Sweden. 

But the fate of Norbonne, overthrown 
by the Girondins, suddenly changed Ma- 
dame de Staél to a zealous royalist. Nev- 
ertheless, after being, during the Reign of 
Terror, a refugee in Switzerland, in 1796, 
she again suddenly changed, and par- 
ticipated indirectly in the coup d@ état, 
whijch saved the Republic. Bonaparte 
hated her, and persecuted her in a ridi- 
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culous manner. In 1812, she was forc- 
ed by him to fly to Austria, Russia, 
Sweden. At this time she wrote her 
‘Ten Years of Exile.’ Two years pre- 
viously she married M. de Barra, twen- 
ty-one years her junior. In 1817, she 
died. On the whole, she was an excel- 
lent and talented woman, who, without 
fhe salons, the mediocre friendships, the 


meannesses of the world of talkers and - 


writers, might perhaps have possessed 
genius. 


You would at first sight take the por- 
trait of Madame Roland for that of the 
‘Julia’ of Rousseau. Nevertheless, she 
was not, like the former, a noble lady. 
I regret (for the sake of those who dis- 
like plebeian names) that her maiden ap- 
pellation was Manon Philipson, and she 
was the daughter of an engraver. That 
she proceeded from the people, was shown 
by a brilliancy of coloring, rare in the 
more elevated rank of society, in a some- 
what large though finely formed hand, 
and a not very small mouth. Her figure 
was elegant, her waist clearlyjdefined, 
and she possessed a wealth of voluptu- 
ous charms, which fall to the lot of but 
the favored few of the sex. She differ- 
ed also in other respects from the héro- 
ine of Rousseau, in not being a partaker 
of her weakness. Madame Roland was 
virtuous; far from being enervated by 
inaction, that reverie in which women 
languish, she was extremely active and 
laborious. Work was thus the guardian 
of her virtue. One sacred idea, that of 
duty, hallowed this beautiful life, from 
birth to death. Pure in her maternal 
home; pure by the table of her serious 
husband, for whom she indefatigably 
labored ; pure by the cradle of her child, 
whom, in despite of acute sufferings, 
she persisted in nursing at the breast ; 
she was equally so in the letters she 
penned to the young men who surround- 
ed her, proffering to her a passionate 
friendship, she calmed and consoled, rais- 
ing them above their weakness ; and to 
her, as to virtue itself, they remained 
faithful until death. Nevertheless, may 


we ask this soul so passionate, so noble, 
was it ever unvisited by storm? That 
is quite another thing, we reply. Ma- 
dame Roland lived in obscurity near 
Lyons, heard with all France the cannon 
of the Bastile; the Revolution spread— 
it attained Lyons. The federation of 
1790 called to that city deputations from 
the National Guards of Corsica and Lo- 
raine. Madame Roland wrote the ac- 
count of this gathering in a journal, arid 
all of these Guards returned home, car- 
rying with them the soul of the author. 
But she returned pensive into the des- 
ert of her home, which now appeared 
indeed sterile and arid, as she felt no 
longer fitted to join in the technical la- 
bors- of her husband. At this time 
chance introduced to them M. Bancal 
des Issarts, who came to pass some days 
with them. M. Bancal was about forty ; 
he had just resigned the lucrative office 
of notary, in order entirely to devote his 
mind to politics and philanthropy. He 
was presented to the Rolands by a young 
physician named Lanthemas, and these 
four persons suited so well that they de- 
termined to live together. Habituated 
to see the disinterested assiduity of this 
latter towards his wife, it never entered 
the mind of M. Roland, although nearly 
forty years her senior, that Bancal could 
bring into the house any cause of dis- 
sension. Profoundly loving his wife, he 
yet saw in her less the woman than the 
companion of his labors. Her grace 
indeed proclaimed her sex, but her mas- 
culine mind, her stoicism of heart, were 
rather the attributes of a man. 

The situation, however, had its dan- 
gers. Madame Roland wrote to Ban- 
cal a letter, virtuous, it is true, but emo- 
tional. Naive, adorably imprudent, it 
proved completely the virginal purity 
and inexperience of the writer. It 
should have been read kneeling. Ban- 
cal determined to pass the winter in 
England... He remained absent long, 
perhaps even longer than Madame Ro- 
land desired; such is the inconsistency 
of even the most virtuous. Her letters 
fluctuated strangely, between her desire 
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that he should return, and her command 
that he should remain longer away. One 
moment she mistrusted herself; the next 
she was reiissured. Who can tell but that 
on leaving for Paris she had the secret 
hope of again meeting Bancal? But 
Paris, on the contrary, was destined to 
direct her thoughts to a different chan- 
,nel. This pure creature, admirably 
guarded by her destiny, arrived just at 
that period which renders a woman most 
irresistible, the time in which duty is-no 
longer a sufficient restraint, in which 
the heart, so long contained, must at last 
overflow. She came invincible; her 
happiness ordained that personal senti- 
ment be vanquished or eluded; the no- 
ble soul should seek the one great .and 
glorious end, and launch out into the 
ocean of patriotism and revolution. This 
is the reason why she was irresistible. 

Nevertheless, her first impressions of 
Paris were unfavorable. The Assem- 
bly she held in horror; she perceived 
amongst the Jacobins a tissue of falsi- 
ties, cowardice, baseness, indecisions. 
Young, ardent, severe, she would not 
hear of delay or of obstacles. ‘ We 
must,’ she said on the third of May, 
‘have another insurrection ; but I doubt 
the vigor of the people.’ 

Yet the generation of which Madame 
Roland despaired had faith in progress, 
and a sincere desire for the happiness of 
the species; it astonished the world by 
the greatness of its sacrifices. Still 
moral force was wanting, and none, 
not excepting Mirabeau, were capable 
of taking the initiative. It was Ma- 
dame Roland who threw the golden dag- 
ger into the balance; it was her courage 
and sense of right which placed the wo- 
man in the van of the great movement. 

After having completed the business 
for which they came to Paris, M. and 
Madame Roland returned to Lyons. 
Thence the lady corresponded with Ro- 
bespierre, but we do not think they 
liked each other ; besides the difference 
between Girondin and Jacobin, they had 
each the same fault — both were born 
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scribes. Night and day, living or dy- 
ing, amid the most fearful crisis, almost 
beneath the knife, the pen and the style 
were with them almost a mania. 

M. and Madame Roland returned to 
Paris when the Girondins were in pow- 
er; and in the gilded salons of the Min- 
ister of the Interior she behaved with 
great hauteur. It was at this time that 
Roland wrote that famous letter to the 
King, which caused his dismissal from 
Office. 

From September, 1792, the married 
couple were in danger of their lives, yet 
although the Girondins for the most part 
fled or hid themselves, the Rolands would 
not condescend even to sleep from home. 
Madame Roland feared neither prison nor 
death, she only dreaded personal out- 
rage; to remain, therefore, mistress of 
her fate, she slept with a loaded pistol 
under her pillow. At length, first the 
husband, then the wife, were arrested, 
and lodged in the conciergerie. Those 
who saw her there described her as al- 
ways beautiful, full of charms, young at 
thirty-nine. A full and powerful youth, 
a treasure of reserved life, beamed from 
her fine eyes. Her strength was most 
apparent in the severe sweetness of her 
manners, and the irreproachable harmo- 
ny of her person and conversation. She 
amused herself by writing to Robes- 
pierre, not to make a request, but tu 
read him a lesson. 

On a eold day, the eighth of March, 
Madame Roland was led to the scaf- 
fold, which she mounted lightly ; and 
turning towards a colossal statue of 
Liberty, she said, in a tone of grave.re- 
proach: ‘O Liberty! ,how many crimes 
have been committed in thy name!’ 

When she was judged, she said, ‘ Ro- 
land will kill himself!’ for she knew 
he had but one weakness — his violent 
though restrained love for her. And in 
truth, such was the case; the old man 
stabbed himself at the foot of an oak, 
in a solitary place. On his person was 
found a paper, with these words, ‘ Re- 
spect the remains of a good man ;’ and 
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posterity has indorsed this, for Roland 
has taken with him the esteem even of 
his enemies. 


MADEMOISELLE CHARLOTTE CorDAY was 
the great-grandniece of the author of 
‘Cinna.’ In her sublimity was nature. 
Like her uncle in her powers of reason- 
ing, she argued thus: ‘ The law is peace 
itself. Who, on the second June, mur- 
dered the law? —Marat. This murder- 
er of the law killed, peace will reflour- 
ish; the death of one will be the safety 
of all.’ Such herideas. Of her own life, 
which she sacrificed, she thought nothing. 

In the only portrait which remains of 
Charlotte, painted a few moments be- 
fore death, we remark the extreme soft- 
ness of the expression. The face is that 
of a young Normande, a madonna coun- 
tenance, colored with the delicate tints 
of the apple-blossom. She appears much 
younger than her age, (twenty-five.) In 
this tragic picture she appears infinite- 
ly sensible, serious, reasonable, like her 
Norman countrywomen. She is almost 
like a panting child; her lips seem to 
move ; one fancies they utter the last 
words she wrote to her father: ‘ Par- 
don me, papa.’ The painter has left to 
mankind a despair, an eternal regret. 
None can behold this portrait without 
exclaiming: ‘Oh! why was I born so 
late? how I should have loved her!’ 
Her fair hair shines with the softest lus- 
tre; she wears a white cap and dress — 
emblems of her innocence; there is a 
kind of self-doubt in her eyes, as if she 
half repented the fearful act. Looking in 
them, you behold the secret of her des- 
tiny: she had once been alone. Yes, 
this good, charming being was possess- 
ed by the demon of solitude. First, her 
father occupied himself much with his 
books, little with his children. Her 
mother died early. Of brothers you 
may say she had none, so completely 
were they averse to the opinions of 
their sister. Educated in a convent, 
she was still more alone —for, even in 
these religious asylums, the rich girls 
frequently despise the poor. Her true 
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friends were her books; and she was of 
those, happily, who may traverse with 
impunity books and opinions, and yet 
preserve their purity intact. This pu- 
rity was apparent in her youthful and 
silvery voice, almost like that of a child. 
And this infantine voice rendered the 
serious beauty of Mademoiselle Corday 
doubly striking ; the flower of time evi- 
dently contained something immortal. 
When the convents were suppressed, 
her father having re-married, she took 
refuge with her aunt at Caen. Here it 
was that she made her great resolution. 
One day her aunt surprised her in tears. 
‘I weep,’ said she, ‘for France, for my 
family, for yours. While Marat lives, 
who can be sure of his life?’ Before 
leaving Caen, she distributed her books, 
giving her drawing-portfolio to a poor 
laborer’s boy she. met in the yard, and 
dropping a tear on his cheek. Then she 
went to Argentine, and sought and re- 
ceived her father’s blessing. After- 
wards, she travelled to Paris, taking 
with her a volume of ‘Plutarch.’ Char- 
lotte arrived in Paris, on Thursday, the 
eleventh, about mid-day, and alighted 
at the Hotel de Providence, Rue des 
Vieux Augustins. She went to bed 
at five p.m., and slept till the morrow, 
the sleep of youth and innocence. Her 
resolve made, she neither trembled nor 
doubted, but acted with the utmost de- 
liberation; buying the fatal knife at the 
Palais Royal, in the midst of the gay and 
smiling pleasure-seekers. She would 
have struck Marat in public, on the 
scene of his crimes and triumphs, but 
he was ill. She must, therefore, seek 
him at home; and what cost her most 
pain, she must cajole, deceive him. 

The first note she wrote to Marat re- 
mained unanswered. She wrote a sec- 
ond, in which appeared a kind of impa- 
tience, the progress of passion, On the 
day of the thirteenth of July, at seven, 
Charlotte left her hotel, took a coach, 
and alighted at the door of Marat’s re- 
sidence. He lived on the first floor 


of a gloomy house, of which one room 
alone was elegant and cheerful; it was 
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easy to perceive that a woman was its 
tenant. His sister, later, explains the 
mystery of his life: ‘Marat,’ she says, 
‘not covering his expenses, a divine wo- 
man, touched with his misfortunes, as 
he fled from cellar to cellar, concealed 
in her house the friend of the people; 
devoting to him her fortune, immolat- 
ing for him her repose.’ Among Marat’s 
papers was found a promise of marriage 
to Catherine Evrazel, whom he had al- 
ready married in the face of the sun. 
This unhappy woman grew premature- 
ly old with anxiety for her lover ; watch- 
ing the doors, and scrutinizing each 
suspicious face. Mademoiselle Corday 
entered the first barrier with a firm 
step, paying no attention to the con- 
cierge, who would have stopped her. 
She supported, without flinching, the 
not very amiable inspection of Cathe- 
rine, who likewise tried to prevent her 
entrance. But Marat, hearing the tones 
of that rich and Argentine voice, and 
not being a woman-hater, ordered her to 
be admitted. The room was small and 
sombre. Marat was ina bath, covered with 
a soiled sheet, and writing on a board; 
his head, shoulders, and right arm, being 
alone visible. The greasy hair, bound in 
a towel, the yellow skin, the wiry arms, 
the wide mouth, scarcely proclaimed 
the creature a man. He asked the 
young girl the names of the deputies, 
refugees at Caen. She named them. 
‘Good,’ said he; ‘in eight days they 
shall suffer the guillotine.’ These words 
lent to Charlotte additional strength ; 
she drew from her bosom the knife, 
and plunged it up to the hilt in the 
heart of Marat. The perpendicular 
blow was too sure, a river of blood 
flowed from the wound. ‘Ah! moi! ma 
chére amie,’ were all the words he could 
utter, when he expired. 

The woman entered, also the commis- 
sionnaire; they found Charlotte stand- 
ing as if petrified, near the window; 
the man threw a chair at her head, and 
bolted the door lest she should escape; 
but she did not move. The neighbors, 
hearing cries, ran to the room; a sur- 
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geon was sent for, but he found a dead 
body. The only thing which appeared 
to cause Charlotte any pain and surprise, 
were the shrieks of Catherine Marat. 
She seemed to say: ‘Can it be that he 
was loved!’ The police arrived, and 
were surprised to discover a beautiful 
young girl in the hands of the soldiers ; 
replying to their questions calmly and 
with firmness. On her person was found 
an address to the French, in which she 
said she would willingly perish, in 
order that her heart, carried through 
the streets of Paris, might serve to 
rally the friends of order. The other 
objects found upon her were a thimble, 
thread, and needles ; her watch and key, 
etc. The street was filled with the friends 
of Marat, so that but for the protection 
of the National Guard, Charlotte would 
have been torn in pieces before she 
reached the prison. 

Interrogated in the night, by the Com- 
mittee of General Safety, she showed 
not only firmness but gayety. Legendre, 
full of self-importance, said she had come 
to him previously, disguised as a man. 
‘The citizen mistakes,’ said she; ‘I did 
not consider his life or death of any im- 
portance to the Republic.’ Chabat, seem- 
ing to wish to take her watch, she said 
to him: ‘I thought the Capuchins made 
vows of poverty.’ To the great annoy- 
ance of these officials, they could not 
succeed in forcing her to criminate the 
Girondins of Caen. Chabat, profiting 
basely in that her hands were tied, im- 
pudently sought to search her corsage 
for a paper; Charlotte threw herself back 
with such violence, that the fastenings 
broke, and for an instant the chaste and 
heroic bosom was visible. All were 
moved, and her hands were liberated 
to enable her to adjust her dress. 

Transferred to the conciergerie, on 
the sixteenth, she there wrote three !et- 
ters: one to Barbaroux, explaining all ; 
one to her father, to ask pardon; the 
third, to a young Girondin, whom she 
chose for her counsel, but who was 
from home, and so did not get the let- 
ter. The painter kept a bill, for thirty- 
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six francs, fora cap she had made for 
her trial. The public judged rightly 
that she had no accomplices. Her coun- 
sel, Chaveau Lagarde, says: ‘ Her fea- 
tures may be depicted, her words repro- 
duced, but art is powerless to paint the 
soul breathing from her face.’ Her re- 
plies might have served as dialogues for 
Corneille : 

‘Who inspired you with so much ha- 
tred ?’ 

‘I required none from others, my own 
was sufficient.’ 

‘This act must have been suggested 
to you?’ 

‘We execute badly that which we 
conceive not ourselves.’ 

‘What did you hate in him ?’ 

‘His crimes.’ 

‘What mean you?’ 

‘The ravages of France.’ 

‘What did you hope for, by killing 
him ?’ 

‘To bring back peace to my country.’ 

‘Do you think you have killed all the 
Marats ?’ 

‘Him dead, the others, perhaps, may 
be frightened.’ 

‘Since when did you form this de- 
sign?’ 

‘Since the arrest of the representa- 
tives of the people.’ 

Her accusation having been read, the 
President asked if she would make reply. 
‘Nothing, except that I have succeed- 
ed.’ 

On only one point she spoke untruly. 
She stated, that, at the review at Caen, 
there were thirty thousand men. She 
wished to inspire fear in Paris. When 
the woman Marat made her deposition, 
with sobs and tears, Charlotte, in pity, 
hastened to say: ‘Yes, I killed him!’ 
Also, when shown the knife, she show- 
ed another instance of feeling ; turning 
away, and pushing it from her, she mur- 
mured : ‘ Yes,‘I recognize it.’ 

One of her accusers observed, that 
she must have practised, to have hit so 
sure a blow. ‘Monster!’ exclaimed she, 
‘does he take me for anassassin?’ The 
President tried to save her, and was re- 
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warded by his own arrest in a few days. 
Her counsel, young himself, was touch- 
ed, and spoke of her sublime calm and 
abnegation. After her condemnation, 
gracefully thanking him, she stated, 
that, as all her goods were confiscated, 
she could only as a legacy request him 
to pay her small prison debt. Descend- 
ing once more into her cell, she smiled 
to the prisoners, and excused herself to 
the concierge and his wife, with whom 
she had promised to breakfast. Then 
she requested the painter might be call- 
ed, whom, during her trial, she had re- 
marked as studying her features. She 
sat to him, on condition that he promis- 
ed to send a copy of her portrait to her 
family. In about an hour-and-a-half the 
executioner entered, with the scissors 
and red chemise. Charlotte could not 
repress a slight shudder, and said, invo- 
luntarily : ‘What! already?’ She soon, 
however, became calm, and taking the 
scissors, cut a beautiful tress of blonde 
hair, and presenting it to the artist, 
said: ‘Sir, I have but this to offer you ; 
keep it in memory of me.’ 

When the chariot moved, with its 
young and splendid burden, towards 
the place of execution, nature herself 
seemed to share the terrors and human 
passions of the crowd. A violent storm 
burst over Paris, but the sun shortly reip- 
peared; it was about seven o'clock p.a., 
of the nineteenth of July. People said 
that Robespierre, Danton, Desmoulins, 
all watched the transit of the noble girl. 
Literary men, physicians, all serious ob- 
servers, in fine, state that, unlike the 
excitement usual with criminals, the vic- 
tim maintained a grave serenity, a per- 
fect calm. She arrived at the place, her 
face illuminated, almost transfigured, in 
the light of the setting sun. It is said 
that, at first view of the knife, she turn- 
ed slightly pale; but her color came 
again, and she mounted the scaffold with 
a firm step. The young maiden mo- 
destly prevented the executioner from 
uncovering her neck, and advanced of 
her own accord the preparations for 
death. At the moment the head was 
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severed, a coarse carpenter seized it 
roughly, showing it to the people, and 
with brutal ferocity struck the lovely 
face. A shudder of horror ran through 
the crowd, and it is stated that the 
cheek of the poor victim flushed at the 
insult. The man was imprisoned. The 
intrepidity of this charming young girl 
gave to death almost an attraction. More 
than one considered it a happiness to 
follow her into the great unknown. A 
young German wrote a pamphlet in her 
praise, entreating to be allowed to join 
her. Chénier composed a hymn in 
praise of the poignard, such was the 
effect of the sight of the majestic and 
virginal Charlotte, in the horrible splen- 
dor of her crimson mantle, lighted by 
the glory of the western sun of July, 
and stained by the purple stream of her 
young life, as it closed with the rays 
of departing day. 


In 1816 I knew Mademoiselle Doro- 
Tuy, who, in some town or other, had 
represented Reason in ’93. She had 
been chosen for her fine tall figure, and 
good reputation. She had never been 
handsome, and she squinted. The jour- 
nals of the time recommended for these 
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Jeétes, that such women should be chosen 
to represent so august a personage, as 
had characters calculated to make beauty 
respectable, and the severity of whose 
manners should discourage license, and 
fill all hearts with honest and pure senti- 
ments. At Notre Dame, Mademoiselle ' 
Maillard, an illustrious and estimable 
artiste, represented Reason. In the 
choir of the church was raised the tem- 
ple of Philosophy, built upon a mount- 
ain; the torch of Truth flamed from the 
summit of.a rock. No arms, no sol- 
diers; two lines of young girls, almost 
children, in white dresses, wearing gar- 
lands of ash, formed all the pomp of the 
spectacle. Reason, robed in white, with 
an azure mantle, sits down on a grassy 
seat. The young girls sing a hymn in 
her honor. She traverses the foot of the 
mountain, smiling sweetly at the youth- 
ful band ; she reseats herself; they sing 
again, and that is all. Chaste but ra- 
ther tiresome ceremony! Thence, at- 
tended by the young girls, Reason goes 
to the Convention. The President seats 
her by his side. Then the Convention 
visit Reason at Notre Dame, and all is 
over. 


—__—_—___—_ +> oe —___ ——__—_ 


THE SOLDIER OF FREDERICKSBURGH. 


How is it with thee, my brother, 

Now weeping and watching are vain ; 
What message hast thou for thy mother, 

To send from the death-couch of pain ? 
Thou hast passed through the red hail of fire, 

A young hero decked for the shrine, 
Laying low the false foeman in ire, 

Till death and the triumph are thine! 


‘ Bend nearer, yet nearer, my brother, 
I was cradled and nurtured for this : 
Then bear my last love to my mother, 
Exhaled with a death-smile and kiss ; 
So fades among men my brief story. 
T die, O my country! for thee; 
Not a stain on my scutcheon of glory, 
Not a cloud between Jesus and me.’ 








= 
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LA BELLE FRANCE. 


France has been not inaptly called the 
spoiled child of nations. She knows too 
much for her own good, yet not enough, 
inasmuch as she invariably fails in de- 
voting her knowledge and power toa 
proper use. She has tasted too often 
of the injurious yet invigorating nectar 
which her tantalizing and treacherous 
nurse, Dame Fortune, has placed within 
her reach, only to snatch away again. 
She has cried for freedom, ard when it 
came, insolently sent it away. She has 
acted the dog in the manger, too; for 
radically incapable of enjoying freedom 
herself, she has not innate charity 
enough to wish, or if possible, to allow 
others to do so. An old volume, bound 
in arabesque, with silver clasps, says, 
among other things: ‘There is the 
death-watch, when the invalid heareth 
which let him prepare to die.’ The 
government of France has its death- 
watch, and it is ticking almost loud 
enough to be heard just now, for nev- 
er is she more dazzling and roseate 
than just on the eve of violent commo- 
tions —those hereditary throes which 
have their origin in the courtly atmos- 
phere within the purlieus of the 
throne. France is never free from 
hereditary disease about the vitals ; 
and the vitals of France are in Paris. 
But, like other sufferers, she not un- 
frequently first exhibits symptoms of 
ailment in the extremities. The critical 
eye of the skilful physician detecjs the 
preternatural pulsation of the heart in 
the accelerated circulation of blood in 
the remotest member, and when one lis- 
tens to the whisperings of discontent 
afar off— 


——breathing as soft and as light 

As a sigh from the heart’s first emotion ; 
Then, swelling in grandeur and might, 

As the billows that roll on the ocean: 


then, reader, if in Paris, quit the 


streets, hie to your apartment, and 
close the shutters; for, when the Ca- 
naille are at large through the fau- 
bourgs of the imperial city, it is Menr, 
Mene Texet Upnarsin for any exist- 
ing government. A new Pheenix is 
arising from the yet warm ashes of 
the old. Spoiled France demands its 
bon-bons from that cornucopia, a revo- 
lution; audacious Paris ‘enforces that 
demand; and no king, queen, or regent, 
emperor, consul, or president, can with- 
stand the power of the mysterious hand- 
writing on the wall. 

France is burdened with a com- 
plication of chronic disease. Political 
scrofula throbs through her arteries to 
the utmost extent of her domain, and 
when this impure blood returns to Paris, 
tainted instead of purified by the atmos- 
phere of the suburbs, then Paris sickens 
and the government decays. 

The ‘death-tick’ of the government is 
the Marseillaise. So, when we hear it 
chanted in the provinces of France, in 
wild glens and secret ravines, we may 
next listen to it in the stone cottages of 
the hamlets, next in manufacturing vil- 
lages, then in old towns, quickly after 
that it rings in the faubourgs of Paris, 
and now that it has crossed the rubicon 
of the Boulevards— 

‘Aux armes, Citoyens! formez vos bataillons! 
Marchez! qu’un sang impur abreuve vos 
sillons! ’ 
it is high time to have a new government 
in Paris. 

The echo of the Marseillaise! is it 
hushed for ever on French soil, or 
muffled only like the potent voice of 
the press by the coup de foudre of the 
‘nephew of our uncle.’ 

‘La Marseillaise,’ hitherto suppressed, 
fvas played at the storming of the Mala- 
koff, and led on to victory. Once re- 
move the embargo on this one little 
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song, and France will ring with an in- 
surrection. No one is more sensible of 
this than is the Emperor himself. It is 
politic, nay, even imperative in him to 
suppress it, and lo! it is suppressed. 

But suppression is not extinction; the 
smouldering fire will burst forth into a 
fierce flame at the first draught of pure 
air. Better had Rouget de Lisle expired 
at Strasbourg @ [improviste than the 
Marseillaise been chanted in the ear of 
impulsive France. Beautiful and thrill- 
ingly patriotic as it is, we can never listen 
to its soul-stirring cadences without an 
involuntary Salut de la gloire. Yet 
this same little chanson has been the 
subtle instigator of more insensate revo- 
lutionary assassinations and cold-blooded 
murders —all decorously concealed be- 
neath the elastic. cloak of patriotism— 
than any dire political torpedo that has 
exploded since 1792 ; and why ? 

Because impulsive France is radically 
incapable of appropriating and improving 
the blessings of freedom. We worship 
freedom in America, but 

‘Tuere’s not a kindly gift of heaven, 
That Gop sends down for mortal use, 
But from the hand of angels given 
Can be transformed by vile abuse.’ 

True—we have measurably abused 
the blessings of freedom, even in our 
own favored land, and for this great na- 
tional sin our present evil of civil war is 
visited upon us— but we have not yet, 
as France has, constitutionally rendered 
ourselves incapable of appreciating its 
benefits, and God forbid that we should 
ever doso. It is enough that His chast- 
ening hand should punish us with re- 
bellion at our threshold, without the 
avaricious hand of Louis Napoleon being 
extended to settle our difficulties. Let 
him look well to his own country and to 
her interests As before an earthquake 
there is a suspension of the respiratory 
powers —a vague trembling as of utter 
stagnation—a syncope of nature (what 
next ?)—so there are phases of the poli- 
tical system when power hesitates and 
the plans of man are futile. He is a 
mere passive instrument in the hand of 
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the Atmicuty. Ah! this ‘ what next?’ 
makes fools of emperors who trust te 
their prestige of power, and heroes of 
common men who patiently wait and 
watch and trust in the Omniporenr 
Provipence that governs the world. 
But emperors are not given to the con- 
cession that a mightier power than theirs 
is invisibly directing their ambitious 
schemes. This ‘what next?’ dethroned 
the First Napoleon, and it may per- 
chance dethrone the Third. Impatience 
to hasten the events of time, to crowd 
all that is memorable in glory and blood- 
shed within the given period of our 
reign, as if all history were a vacuum 
that did not speak of vs, is a conspicu- 
ous trait of the Napoleonic dynasty. 

A peculiar restiveness to seize upon 
the possessions of others, amounting to 
a species of ‘moral insanity,’ breaks out 
periodically in France, apparently with- 
out the slightest external aggravation. 
It were politic in us, if possible, to de- 
vise some amusement for Napoleon to 
withdraw his attention just now from 
American shores. With kingdoms for 
playthings he has become wearied of 
the Orient, and now turns for diversion 
to the western world. He casts his 
covetous eye on Mexico, and caresses 
with a yearning embrace the shores of 
Texas. He ostensibly fosters the vaunt- 
ed Southern Confederacy, not, however, 
with the intention of benefiting it, but 
of rendering it eventually subservient to 
his own interest. Who can doubt this 
after the late astonishing revelations of 
his political diplomacy and duplicity ? 
Gradually, but with the persistency of 
oncoming fate, he will, if he can, ab- 
sorbeone by one every state that puts 
its trust in him. He has studied the 
French character more deeply than any 
sovereign who has ever ascended the 
throne of France. He knows too well 
that the French character has no piéce 
de resistance, nothing to fall back upon; 
that the national heart and brains, its 
sympathies and interests, are with the 
exterior material world, and he must 
cater to it. He must keep Paris amused, 
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he must keep France interested with 
something out of France, or it will fall 
upon and crush him. He is sagacious 
enough to discern this; he is sensitive 
enough to feel it; and he is just villain 
enough to sacrifice any man, principle, 
or government that may stand in the 
way, not of France but of Louis Napo- 
leon! 

He is evidently now deep in thought. 
He is considering that dubious problem, 
‘what next?’ Peace and prosperity on 
one side, war and glory on the other: 
who, knowing his antecedents, doubts 
which he will choose? But with the fate 
of the First Napoleon ever before him, 
will he not avoid his fatal policy ? 

No; political scrofula has poisoned 
his mind; he is morally insane. He 
will — on to Moscow! 

‘ILL-MrinDED man! why scourge thy kind, 

Who bowed so low the knee ; 

By gazing on thyself grown blind, 

Thou taught’st the rest to see. 

With might unquestioned—power to save— 
The only gift hath been the grave, 

To all that worshipp’d thee ; 

Nor till thy fall could mortals guess 
Ambition’s less than nothingness! 


‘Thanks to that lesson — it will teach 

To after-warriors more, 

Than high philosophy can preach, 
And vainly preached before. 

The spell upon the minds of men 

Breaks never to unite again, 
That led them to adore 

Those Pagod things of sabre sway, 

With fronts of brass and feet of clay.’ 


But Byron’s prophecy is in vain. 
This ‘moral insanity’ in the Napoleon 
family never permits its members to 
profit by the lessons of the past. The 
world to them is a stage upon which 
they, and they alone, are the ruling star. 

France is even now on the brink of 
another revolution. Too many mighty 
spirits of the age are breathing, though 
partially stifled, the noxious air of Paris. 
Emile de Girardin, Victor Hugo, and M. 
Eugene Pelletan, whose recent publica- 
tion, La Nouvelle Babylone, an exposé 
of the present condition of social life in 
Paris, the Emperor, with his usual tact, 
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has seen fit to suppress — they still live 
—and their very existence makes Louis 
Napoleon tremble. Once unmuzzle the 
press, and allow Paris to speak her own 
thoughts, and there is an end to the 
existing government. So soon as Na- 
poleon has completed his stupendous 
works, upon which he keeps employed 
the thousands of canaille who swarm in 
Paris, those busy hammers may be turn- 
ed to levelling the Tuileries. He knows 
this, therefore it is politic in him to pull 
down all Paris, and continually widen 
the streets, in order that they may have 
employment. 

But these same owvriers are now be- 
ginning to think, and it is treason for 
any one to think in Paris save the Em- 
peror and his myrmidons, the secret 
police. But the canaille have found 
out that they are not working for them- 
selves or their children, but for the 
pleasure of the Emperor. Their own con- 
dition is not improved, though Paris is. 
The rent of their new tenement-houses 
is so exorbitantly high, that families 
can scarce afford apartments where be- 
fore they rented whole houses ; humble 
they were, it is true, and in dark and 
narrow streets, but they enjoyed more 
liberty for their hard-earned francs than 
they now do, and were more content. 
But who cares for the canaille? They 
are an inevitable evil, and though they 
cannot be eradicated, they, too, must be 
suppressed. 

‘Earta has no such folks —no folks such a city, 
So great, or so grand, or so fine, or so pretty, 
Said Louts Quatorze, 
As this Paris of ours.’ 

Yes ; thanks to the canaille, it makes 
a goodly show. But the question arises: 
Can Louis Napoleon be forever pull- 
ing down and re-building Paris in or- 
der to find employment for these rest- 
less owvriers? Why —they have al- 
ready begun to weary of this stone of 
Sisyphus, and see, though the dust of 

streets is thrown into their eyes, quite 
clearly enough into the transparent poli- 
cy of the Emperor. 

Paris requires a new sensation; the 
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spectacle so long withheld is now de- 
manded, and le penchant pour le specta- 
cle is the genus loci of Paris. The pro- 
mised spectacle is the conquest of Mex- 
ico, and possibly a Prince Imperial in 
the Halls of the Montezumas. The new 
sensation on the tapis is French Inter- 
ference in the War of the Union. But 
what would it avail France? Even if 
successful, England, ever jealous of her 
spreading power, would in the moment 
of victory turn against Napoleon as the 
Combined Powers turned against his 
uncle. 

Yet it is a dernier ressort with him. 
Paris is ennuied, and he must meddle 
abroad and help to spill a little belliger- 
ent blood. Perhaps a little phlebotomy 
on his own side would be of sterling 
efficacy to the health of France, and were 
we nationally in the condition to perform 
the operation, it might be advisable to 
try the experiment. 

We would not be hard upon the 
‘nephew of our uncle,’ for he has 
just now many things to trouble him, 
and the Orleans faction is hourly devel- 
oping in strength; but the fact is, the 
poor fellow cannot help himself. He 
has made Ais sensation, and in that 
arena he can no more hope to create 
a furore. He has injudiciously worn 
himself thread-bare before his time. 

The fair Empress Eugenie has made 
her sensation also. Has she not estab- 
lished herself Queen of Fortune over 
tout le monde? More: has she not as- 
serted her ésprit—a goodly will of her 
own, too, by affording succor to the 
Pope, towards whom her husband is 
placed hors de combat? Ah! this last 
coup de grace will prove the marriage of 
Anthony and Octavia; the tender tie 
will eventually compromise the dignity 
of Imperial Octavius. 

But what is France to do for a ‘sen- 
sation,’ to divert her statesmen from too 
close scrutiny of her home department, 
to prevent her thinkers—and France just 
now contains some of the profoundest 
thinkers of the day—from too close ob- 
servation of her superficial state policy 
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and the sterility and meagreness of her 
social elements, and to prevent the rest- 
less canaille from battering down the 
Tuilleries in order to further improve 
Paris? Why, she must have foreign 
war, or domestic insurrection will ensue. 
And the interests of the imperial family 
aside, what would France gain by an- 
other revolution ? 

Nothing; absolutely nothing. The 
French have repeatedly proved their 
incapacity for appreciating the bless- 
ings of freedom. They coolly guillotine 
their liberties. All would end, as other 
insurrections in France end, with con- 
fusion and anarchy. The farce of free- 
dom would for an hour be played with 
great éclat ; after that all would subside 
into its indigenous monarchical current, 
and this would run on swiftly till the 
next drought and the next freshet, and 
so ad infinitum. France is always 
France. 

Poor, artificial, superficial nation. 
With great elements she manages to 
make herself the mere football of For- 
tune. Freedom she abuses, she wearies 
of peace, and is ennuied with prosperity. 
Jealous of her conquerors she dethrones 
them; doubly jealous of her statesmen, 
who silently do her thinking, she ex- 
cludes them from her councils. Imbe- 
cile France! will she never be content 
with political good? No; content is 
not in her vocabulary. 

‘Franoe hath twice too well been taught 

The ‘ moral lesson’ dearly bought — 

Her safety sits not on a throne, 

With Caper or Napoteon !’- 

Yet what is she todo? She must be 
governed. The Napoleonic dynasty is 
as good as any other, and if she could 
only learn to mind her own business, 
both the old and the new world would 
have less to trouble them. She was 
ever the ‘thorn in the flesh’ to all Eu- 
ropean powers, and she now prepares to 
transplant her noxious, stinging nettles 
to where they may take root and flourish 
on American soil. Mexico boldly asserts 
that she has'no room for them ; and shall 
we allow the winds of heaven to waft 
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their seeds to our Southern coasts ? 
Shall our kindly earth foster a spread- 
ing weed that might overrun and stran- 
gle the indigenous products of our 





land ?—a land blessed with all that can 
render it a ‘goodly heritage’ to the 
lovers of freedom and the defenders of 
justice. 


ASHES FROM THE PIPE OF AN OLD SMOKER. 


VI. 

How these first genuine spring days 
warm one’s heart to all the world! they 
do mine, at any rate, and, old smoker 
as I am, I do not suppose my heart is 
very different from that of any other 
human being, unless indeed all beautiful 
things wear a different aspect when seen 
through a haze of delicately tinted and 
perfumed smoke. I pity people who 
don’t smoke, particularly ladies, who 
can’t, because it isn’t recherché and 
fashionable. Oh! they lose so much, 
so very much— and then it is a habit 
they would become so gracefully ; if 
any body is bold enough to deny that, I 
just refer them to Hall’s picture of a 
dusky-eyed Spanish senorita, with a 
cigarette held jauntily in the corner of 
her tempting mouth. Smoking is as 
much of an art as any thing else, of 
course, and few smoke gracefully; but 
Iam sure the fair sex, with their keen 
appreciation of every thing nice and 
delicate, would do it artistically. And 
then it evokes thought; every circle 
that curls airily away from the lips is 
freighted with thought, and every va- 
porous cloud which floats hither and 
thither, with each breath that touches 
it, is vivid with ideals; so give me an 
elegant drawing-room, with plenty of 
easy-chairs and lounges, and a brilliant 
coterie of both sexes, carelessly group- 
ed about it, in picturesque ease, with an 
abundance of cigarettes for all, impreg- 
nating the air with their pungent in- 
cense, and I will give you a conversation 
that will be worth remembering. Not 
sparkling and effervescent perhaps, not 
excessively brilliant, but something 


more than a mere conglomeration of 
small talk, and pretty little nothings, 
discussions of fashion and her votaries, 
shallow criticisms of art, and unappreci- 
tive reviews of new books, interspersed 
with flirtation and hackneyed compli- 
ments ; something deeper and purer 
than all this, that under-current of truth 
and earnestness which is kept forever 
concealed beneath the surface-current of 
frivolity and fashion, that sweeps on 
and on over the homes of wealth and 
luxury, gathering nothing in its swift 
tide but débris and rubbish. But alas! 
I fear this is a Utopian dream that can 
never be realized, so I must fain be con- 
tent with peopling my own unpretend- 
ing sanctum with the ghosts of conge- 
nial spirits, and hold an imaginary con- 
versation with them. 

I was talking of spring days, and the 
one just past has been one of them. 
March was a fierce, wild, blustering 
month, always a lion and never a lamb, 
and it'cast its gloomy shadows far over 
April; but the sun-shine has at last 
burst forth gloriously, the blue sky is 
full of holy promise, and up from the 
warm-hearted south comes its pulsing 
breath, soft and balmy, laden with all 
sweet odors. People seem transformed, 
every body smiles, men and women go 
up and down the busy streets with their 
faces turned heavenward, as if they 
would lay bare their hearts to the gold- 
en sun-light, and thank the great ALL- 
Fatuer for such a rare blessing; the 
gospel of joyousness is written in letters 
of light upon every countenance. All 
day long I sat in my little office, with 
the window wide open, looking out upon 
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the busy scene in a sort of dream, calm- 
ly, quietly happy; and this, notwith- 
standing the intrusive reminder that I 
am growing old; for this is my birth- 
day, an anniversary which would — be 
more welcome if old Time marched 
backward instead of forward. If any 
of my dear five hundred unknown friends 
are curious to know how old or how 
young I am, I refer them to a venerable 
family Breie, which they will find on 
the parlor centre-table of a certain mod- 
est mansion, in a beautiful little village 
up among the Green Mountains, and 
which will kindly inform them that I 
was born some time during the present 
century, and am consequently some- 
where between twenty and sixty years 
years of age. If they consult the mar- 
riage-register, they will hardly find my 
name; and on the mournful death-re- 
cord they will search for it in vain, for 
which they should be duly grateful, as 
I am. 

But, jesting aside, what strange sen- 
sations the inevitable recurrence of this 
anniversary produces! The years glide 
away 80 noiselessly that, when it comes, 
we awake with a start, as if from a 
dream, wondering if there is not some 
mistake, and then a moment later comes 
the full consciousness that one year has 
been added to our life. One year! com- 
pared with a century, a very brief space; 
compared with eternity, nothing, and 
yet by itself, standing apart from a life- 
time, how much may be embraced with- 
in its three hundred and sixty-five days! 
Clouds and sen-shine, joy and sorrow, 
hopes and disappointments ; we have 
sat at the tireless loom, and watched the 
shuttle fly swiftly to-and-fro, weaving 
into the checkered.web this checkered 
woof; to-day, happy and trustful; to- 
morrow, downcast and miserable; and 
now that the work is finished, we look 
anxiously for something to satisfy us 
with our labor. Too often there is noth- 
ing! the piece of cloth we have woven 
is full of flaws and ridges, the selvedge is 
uneven, the picks are irregular, and be- 
neath the sample, which is placed on 
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the great pattern-book, we write ‘ Jm- 
perfect /’: with trembling fingers and 
sorrowful hearts, and sit down once 
more before the clicking machine, with 
scarcely courage enough to put in a new 
warp, and begin again. Another year 
past, and no improvement — no step 
really forward! Ah! happy is he who, 
looking back, on such a day, looks down 
upon the past, as the adventurous and 
determined traveller, when he has climb- 
ed some difficult ascent, looks down 
from a towering eminence upon the 
crooked pathway which led him thither, 
and feels that he is Aigher for his exer- 
tions. 

Good resolutions, sustained by un- 
swerving determination, are the steps 
by which we must mount upward; but 
too often the bracing and sustaining 
power is wanting, and each stair, as we 
put our foot upon it, tumbles away, 
and we toil along on a level, or else, los- 
ing our balance, fall backward, lower 
and lower. But repining is useless ; 
discouragement isa gaunt, hungry spec- 
tre, that eats the very life out of the 
soul. What is done cannot be undone, 
the past is past ; but the present is still 
ours to work in, and the future stretch- 
es out before us like a long, bright vis- 
ta of glorious triumphs and achieve- 
ments. Courage, Faith, Confidence, Ex- 
celsior! these are the watchwords that 
lead on to victory ; the watchwords that 
should be graven in letters of shining 
gold on the shield and helmet of every 
warrior in this great battle we call life. 

Such retrospective thoughts as these 
have only come to me since the twilight 
shadows deepened into night; so long 
as the sun-shine lasted, I was dreamily 
happy, and felt only a dim consciousness 
that the bright, beautiful day was my 
birth-day, sitting idly where the soft 
breezes might come in, and caress my 
forehead and hair with all a lover’s thrill- 
ing tenderness and grace; but my pipe, 
and the silence of the night, have made 
me thoughtful—sad, perhaps—and the 
tiny stars that burn tremulously in their 
far depths, seem like the eyes of unseen 
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spirits watching me, and searching deep 
into my heart, until I long to cover it 
from their steadfast gaze. Then, too, 
looking over an od commonplace-book, 
a half hour ago, I found some suggestive 
extracts from a letter which came to me 
on the morning of my twenty-first birth- 
day, and which helped to make me med- 
itative now. Here they are: 

“T is about eight o’clock a.m., the 
twenty-fifth of April, Harry’s birth-day, 
and I would like to be near enough to 
give him the customary birth-day whip- 
ping, such as J have sometimes endur- 
ed, when so unwise as to tell that I had 
received the diploma of a year’s addi- 
tional experience and wisdom, folly, age, 
care, and wrinkles; the pleasures are 
usually spread so sparsely, that they 
are all remembered and sighed over. 
Perhaps they need not be reckoned in 
the general account, but should have a 
record of their own, separate and nicely 
kept. Your birth-day, my friend! How 
I wish some little bird of song would 
wing to you, and carol in your ear, the 
heartful of warm, tender feeling that is 
too deep for utterance, the thoughts that 
sing themselves to sleep in my brain, 
ere my timid pen can catch their music. 
Twenty-one kind, sisterly kisses for you, 
Harry ; twenty-one good, prayerful wish- 
es for you, dear brother ; twenty-one re- 
gretful sighs, and many, many joyous 
greetings your sister and friend is waft- 
ing you. 

‘Twenty-one years old to-day! A 
MAN legally, now and henceforth. Since 
yester-night you have taken a long, in- 
voluntary stride from youth’s pleasure- 
ground into the broad field of man- 
hood’s responsibility. The lingering 
sun-rise of youth’s morning has forever 
departed, and the intenser rays of man- 
hood’s risen sun are beaming full upon 
you; you can no longer be newtral in 
any matter; you must act, think, be a 
man, politically, socially, morally! No 


error will be henceforth regarded as a. 


boyish freak, no act considered a boyish 
impulse. 
‘How old you have grown since yes- 


terday! You will scarcely feel so old at 
twenty-five, or thirty ; now, you look 
forward; then, you will oftenest glance 
backward ; and mayhap sigh for the 
past, grieve for the present, and fear for 
the future, (prophetic words, only too 
fully realized.) I give you joy for the 
rights you have attained ; I sorrow for 
the pleasurable inactivity you have for- 
ever lost; I tremble for the responsibil- 
ities you are obliged to assume; and I 
hope, prayerfully, that the future may 
not prove the present a false precur- 
sor. May Gon’s blessing attend a sis- 
ter’s heartfelt wish for your prosperity 
and happiness! may an honorable posi- 
tion in society be justly yours! fortune 
kindly favor you with her golden smiles! 
hope cheer and sustain you! love bless 
and comfort you ! 


Over the distanee of water and land, 
This morning, I send you good greeting ; 
Offering artlessly, kindly my hand, 
The heart of a friend in it beating. 
Over the distance that neither may wend, 
From friendship that doubting dismisses, 
Pressing my lips to this missive, I send 
It moistened with sweetest of kisses.’ 


Not for to-day, not for this anniver- 
sary, were these tender words written, 
but out from the long-ago they seem to 
come fresh and new, more pregnant with 
truthful earnest meaning than they were 
then ; and there are deep lessons in 
them that are not unseasonable even 
now; lessons that I am learning every 
day from that strictest and sternest of 
all instructors — experience. 

But I have an antidote for the sad 
thoughtfulness they have brought me, 
for anon a breath of the most exquisite 
fragrance floats by me, and I turn with 
loving eyes to a beautiful bouquet of 
trailing arbutus, which came to me this 
morning, ‘over water and land,’ from 
the old Bay State, the sweetest and 
purest birth-day remembrancer in the 
world. I have a whole heartful of grat- 
itude for the kind friend who has thus 
remembered me, and who sent these 
dear little harbingers of spring —sym- 
bols of purity and innocence — to glad- 
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den my heart with their fresh dewy 
beauty and sweet perfume. 

A little while ago I felt a great deal of 
pity for people who could n't smoke ; 
now, I feel a great deal more for those 
who do not love flowers, and especially 
wild-flowers. How I have longed for 
them these first bright days of the year! 
how I have yearned for the familiar 
haunts by the river-side, where they 
grow so luxuriantly, and where in years 
gone by I have searched for them, and 
watched them mature day by day from 
their first budding. All the long cold 
winter their hardy leaves grew green 
and glossy, beneath the drifting snows; 
and the moment the white coverlid was 
lifted, the tiny buds turned upward to 
the light, and waited patiently for the 
first outpouring of the sun-shine’s gold- 
en rain, which has burst asunder the 
green fetters that bound them, and set 
them free in all their modest and blush- 
ing loveliness, to fill the air with their 
spicy breath, and lade the south wind 
with sweets, and tell the early birds 
that Nature’s glorious resurrection-morn 
has come at last. They are rare flowers, 
these tiny spirits of beauty that we used 
to call May-flowers, in the old school- 
days, when, as bands of happy child- 
ren, we roamed the woods, and waded 
the streams, and made a crown of them 
for the fairest little maiden of us all, to 
whom we paid homage as our queen. 
Ah! those old-time May-parties, what 
glad festivals they were for us children! 
how careless and wild with long pent-up 
joy we were, when once we reached the 
gray old woods, where we could run 
about, and shout and play, with that 
perfect freedom from restraint which is 
childhood’s chief-delight. Memory is 
indeed kind to paint me such vivid pic- 
tures of the sweet long-ago to-night—it 
is so pleasant to be a boy again, for one 
short hour, even if it be only in dreams. 

But alas for Reality / what a stern 
monitor it is, what a dispeller of bright 
visions, what a ruthless destroyer of 
magnificent air-castles! Reality! what 
is it to me to-night? 
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ness that I am leaving, farther and far- 
ther behind me, the halcyon days of 
childhood ; that before me is life, a con- 
tinual battle against myriads of armed, 
subtle, and powerful foes; a rugged 
path, winding up a rocky steep, and 
sloping down on the other side to the 
shore of a dark river, that goes rushing 
on and on forever, strewn with the 
wrecks of grand ambitions and half-at- 
tained achievements. And dreams, what 
are they? bright visions of past joys; 
pictures of broad meadows, green with 
young grass; of hoary forests, shaking 
off their winter sleep, and taking a bath 
in the sun-shine preparatory to putting 
on their summer garments ; of high hill- 
sides carpeted with violets and arbutus ; 
of shining rivers, plashing and spark- 
ling on their way, with voices of song 
and melody ; of broad rocks, velvety 
with moss, where I have sat many a 
golden afternoon, surrounded by conge- 
nial companions; and of cool, out-of- 
the-way retreats, where I have lain hour 
after hour, reading Nature’s great book, 
till my soul was mute with wonder and 
worship, and brimming over with such 
poetry as was never written by mortal 
pen. 

All in the past these dreams are ; 
there are none for the present, none for 
the future; and here am I, shut up and 
imprisoned in the great city, with its 
high blank walls shutting out the beau- 
ty of Gop’s great universe in every di- 
rection. 

It is the evening of my birth-day, and 
who will deny me the right to be happy 
if I can? 

Come here, my dear old pipe, I was 
wrong to forget you; I will fill you to 
the brim with a fresh cargo of Latakia 
and cascarilla-bark, and will hold sweet 
communion with you, my only compa- 
nion. Away with reality! I will have 
no more to do with that until to-mor- 
row. Come, dreams, happy visions of 
the past, ye make me happy; I woo 
you to my embrace, I clasp you to my 
heart. I will dream; I will be happy ; 
it is my birth-day night! 
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Srrtre in unbroken solitude to-night, 
industriously puffing away at my pipe, 
thick volumes of smoke gradually settle 
around me, until I am enveloped in a 
cloud so dense that my eyes cannot 
penetrate it. I stop puffing for a mo- 
ment; the light that was obscured be- 
comes visible once more; slowly the 
blue haze vanishes into the upper air, 
and soon allis bright again. So I smoke 
and moralize ; and my pipe is telling me 
an old story, but one that has never 
been read as it should be; one that 
should, long ago, have been thoroughly 
learned by the great universal heart of 
mankind. It is this: 

‘Look always on the bright side !’ 


Years ago, I think, I must have been 
something very like a misanthrope. I 
was forever discontented with my lot 
and surroundings ; possessed to a won- 
derful degree the faculty of finding fault 
with every body and every thing ; wrap- 
ped myself up very securely in a thick 
cloak of supreme selfishness ; sneered 
persistently at friendship and love, de- 
nouncing them as invariably hypocriti- 
cal; and to crown all, instead of look- 
ing at things in their true light, I saw 
the world, my fellow-men, and myself, 
only ‘through a glass darkly ;’ and as 
a natural result, life was a very dark, 
dismal affair to me. Mind and body 
became diseased. I was truly, as a 
beautiful friend expressed it, ‘a moral 
anomaly ;’ and was, I verily believe, 
standing on the brink of irretriev- 
able unhappiness. Advice, warning, en- 
treaty, were alike useless. I struck back 
the friendly hands that were stretched 
out to save me, and groped, blindly, 
deeper and deeper into the shadow ; un- 
til, one day, I stumbled upon a beauti- 
ful little poem, ‘ Behind the Clouds the 
Sun is still Shining.’ Like beams of 
heavenly light, the sweet words pene- 
trated the clouds that overshadowed 
me; and I saw, held up before me, an 
impartial mirror, reflecting with vivid 
distinctness the glaring errors of my 
own heart. In an instant, as it were, I 
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awoke from my lethargic gloom; with 
one mighty effort shook off the fetters 
that bound me, and by sure degrees 
overcame the fearful habit I had form- 
ed of looking at the darkest side of every 
life-picture. So I was saved; and I owe 
the author of that musical little poem 
more than the most eloquent words 
could express. 

This is an actual experience. I ‘have 
only recalled it because I hope, sincere- 
ly, that some one of those who care to 
listen to the old smoker’s simple philo- 
sophy, may be benefited thereby. I 
would that I might wield a pen of fire, 
that I might express my feelings with 
an earnestness that would make them 
appreciated; but I feel only too deep- 
ly my childlike weakness, and almost 
shrink from the task I have undertaken. 
And yet, if my friends would be con- 
tent to learn my beautiful lesson by 
heart, would only make it a constant 
guide at all times and under all cir- 
cumstances, I need only write, in great 
strong letters: Look ON THE BRIGHT SIDE 
ALWAYS! 

When the great Master Workman of 
the universe had completed His magni- 
ficent work; when He had reared a 
world with one imperial wave of His 
all-powerful hand; and when, on the 
morning of the seventh day of rest, He 
stood on the star-gemmed dome of the 
temple of the firmament, the first and 
only Kine, surveying with a benign and 
satisfied eye the result of His labor, the 
immortal edict went forth from those 
immaculate lips, ‘Ir 1s coop!’ And it 
was all good. Every thing that Hz had 
created .was happy, and a deep all-per- 
vading joy rested upon the whole world. 
Who, then, will dare deny that all creat- 
ed things were made to be happy? You 
and I, my friends, were endowed with 
that gift; and so far as we truly live for 
that purpose, we fulfil the great end of 
our existence; and so far as we thrust 
the unspeakable privilege away from us, 
and refuse to accept a proffered happi- 
ness, we insult Gop, wrong our fellow- 
men, and make our own lives a morbid, 
miserable abortion. 
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It is a fearful responsibility, the seem- 
ingly simple act of living ; and yet, after 
all, it is not very hard to live aright. I 
think I hold the true secret of happi- 
ness and goodness, (they are synony- 
mous,) and I want every human being 
to understand and realize it. When 
clouds gather thick and dark in the sky 
of life; when fierce storms rage, and 
tempest-winds blow threateningly ; when 
the gaunt spectres of affliction and mis- 
fortune come hand in hand, like destroy- 
ing angels; when every thing is dark as 
the night of death itself, as it will be 
sometimes to every mortal, do not let 
us sink in the depths of a blind despair, 
nor wrap ourselves in a cloak of gloomy 
misanthropy ; but rather turn our eyes 
heavenward, and gaze undaunted into 
the thick darkness all around us. 

By and by, if we are patient, one lit- 
tle ray of light will steal tremblingly 
through the waste of blackness, the 
precious harbinger of a whole flood of 
golden sun-shine, which 27/7 burst upon 
us, dazzling and radiant, lighting up the 
pathway to heaven. 


A Spring-Time Thought. 
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‘Behind the clouds the sun is still shining.’ 


It is true, oh! so beautifully true! 
and can I not persuade you, my broth- 
er, just ready to fall into a life-long dark- 
ness ; you, my sister, overwhelmed with 
doubts and fears, to believe it? I will 
even dare to lift the priceless emblem 
on high, hallowed by the full blessing 
of Gop, as Moses lifted the brazen ser- 
pent in the wilderness, —if you will 
look, believe, and be saved from a life 
of misery and unhappiness. 

My pen fails me utterly! Iam pow- 
erless in my attempts. I cannot write 
such burning words of encouragement 
and hope, as come thick-thronging in 
my mind. But remember, if you would 
be happy, as Gop made you to be; if 
you would perfect and carry out the ob- 
ject of your existence; if you would 
meet the constant troubles and trials of 
life firmly and manfully, remember to 
‘look always on the bright side.’ For 
there is a bright side to the darkest 
cloud, and Gop’s smile is there, an eter- 
nal beacon-light to guide us to the haven 
of rest and happiness. 


To stand on a crusted billow of snow, 
And say that our foot-hold is sure, 

Is only to mock at the sun’s red glow, 

And dare the warm south-wind to blow. 


For the sun will melt the snow, and the wind 
Will lap up the miniature flood ; 

And they both will laugh at us when we find 

That we have been foolishly blind. 


To stand on the threshold of life, and say 
That nothing can move us from thence, 

Is only to mock at time and decay, 

And dare death to take us away. 


For time and decay are both close behind, 
And death but a little way off ; 
And they never will pity us when we find 


That we have been wilfully blind. 
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THE FRENCH INVASION OF MEXICO. 


Wuen the Emperor of the French first 
entered into the Mexican expedition, it 
was with the firm intention of gaining 
great benefits at a particularly small ex- 
pense. He made overtures to Spain, as 
regards a joint demand upon the Mexi- 
can government, which were eagerly ac- 
cepted by the Cortes; all the more, as 
Mr. Mon, the Spanish Ambassador at 
Paris, fully indorsed the policy coun- 
seled by France, and eagerly urged 
upon her Catholic Majesty of Spain its 
approval. It was not known then, as 
now, that Mr. Mon is an agent of the 
Emperor of the French, and that but 
few of his creatures are so devoted. 
Spain not only accepted the proposal 
made by Napoleon the Third, but she 
entered into an agreement to furnish a 
large force for the purpose of invading 
Mexico with the French, in case their 
demands for payment of sums due to 
both governments were refused. When 
this alliance became known in England, 
the Court of St. James was greatly an- 
noyed thereat. Lord Palmerston caused 
stringent representations to be made to 
the Emperor Napoleon against any ex- 
pedition, such as it was rumored France 
and Spain contemplated, and asserted 
that England would view with disfavor 
any attempt to force indemnities from 
Mexico, save through the course of dip- 
lomacy. The tone employed by the Eng- 
lish Premier was quite pressing; and as 
Napoleon is ever anxious to conciliate 
England, he apparently gave way to the 
solicitations of Palmerston, and noth- 
ing more was heard of a Mexican expe- 
dition, until it became generally known 
that England would join France and 
Spain in invading Mexico, its govern- 
ment having refused all demands for re- 
paration and payment made by the rep- 
resentatives of these Powers. 

Napoleon had turned to good account 
the period which had elapsed since the 


first rumors of an expedition had been 
circulated. He had persuaded England 
that her interests were those of France 


and Spain, and had also obtained from ° 


her a promise, which was of paramount 
importance to him, namely, that she 
would furnish the necessary transports 
for a force of five or six thousand troops. 
The moment this alliance was fairly en- 
tered into, the French official and semi- 
official organs teemed with reports as 
to the great réle which France was ca!l- 
ed upon to play on the American conti- 
nent. Details were given as to what 
forces would be sent; and it was gene- 
rally understood, that, as the amount 
claimed by the French government was 
small, the Emperor, in his far-seeing 
wisdom, had so arranged matters that 
the expenses of the coming expedition 
would be trifling. France would fur- 
nish a limited number of soldiers, who 
would be transported to the scene of 
their future glory in English vessels ; 
and it was remarked, that, as in the 
Crimea and China, so in Mexico, the 
glory would be all for her. This bright 
hope was somewhat marred, however, at 
the last moment, by the following in- 
cident: Lord Palmerston informed the 
Emperor Napoleon, that, having taken a 
close look into the finances of her Britan- 
nic Majesty, he was sorry to say that 
England could not possibly afford to 
furnish the vessels needed for the trans- 
portation of the French troops. This 
was a cruel disappointment to Napoleon, 
who, for some weeks, in vain endeavor- 
ed to induce England’s fulfilment of 
her promise. With a surcharged bud- 
get, Palmerston refused; and hence, at 
the last moment, the French govern- 
ment was obliged to furnish its own 
transports, which, by enormously in- 
creasing the expense of the expedition, 
rendered it quite unpopular throughout 
the empire. There was no other course 
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left open to Napoleon, however, and per- 
force he plunged into the matter much 
more deeply than he had originally in- 
tended. 

All know that England and Spain 
withdrew from the Mexican expedition, 
when they found out what Napoleon’s 
intentions had become @ propos of the 
ill-fated Republic. Forced to embark 
in the matter, at a much greater cost 
than he had anticipated, he was deter- 
mined to make up the expenditure out 
of poor Mexico. Spain and England, 
not ready to back up the pretensions 
of France, at once abandoned their ally, 
and thus Napoleon found his dilemma 
still greater. Accustomed to act with de- 
termination, when that quality is need- 
ed, the Emperor entered now into the 
Mexican expedition with what he con- 
sidered overwhelming resources. He 
sent a renowned officer to command his 
troops, the number of which he quadru- 
pled; sent vessels of war to blockade the 
Mexican ports; and whereas he had be- 
fore talked of indemnities, he now made 
mention of conquest and new forms of 
government; and even went so far as to 
betray his design to ‘check the growing 
power of the United States’— to say 
nothing of an expressed desire to great- 
ly enhance the power and prestige of 
the Latin race. And having sent thirty 
or forty thousand troops to achieve that 
which he had at first deemed six thou- 
sand quite sufficient to accomplish, Na- 
poleon became more ambitious as regards 
this continent, and made up his mind to 
capture and hold Mexico; as also to 
change the republican form of govern- 
ment to a monarchy. His troops were 
to march into the capital at once, and 
the people should be allowed a vote as to 
whether they did not prefer a firmly-set- 
tled despot to those uncertain and oft- 
deposed presidents, whose quarrels kept 
the country in a state of chronic an- 
archy andconfusion. The modus operan- 
di of this vote, should it ever occur, 
will of course closely resemble that 
taken by the inhabitants of Nice and 
Savoy. They were free to vote Yea or 
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Nay; but as some hundred thousand 
French troops overlooked the ballot, it 
happened, that, with but few exceptions, 
and those merely to give greater expres- 
sion to the rule, the Savoyards all voted 
Yea. This same unanimity will be wit- 
nessed in Mexico, if ever the vote referred 
to above take place there. To give the 
Mexicans a proof of his solicitude, Napo- 
leon.sent out engineers to plan railroads, 
and architects to construct theatres, and 
other places of amusement in the capital. 

The Mexicans proved blind to all these 
advantages, and, strangely enough, they 
have resisted the yalorous troops of 
France with desperate courage. Many 
months have passed by since the French 
first landed on Mexican soil, and as yet 
they can point to no signal victory ; while 
their graves are numbered now by tens 
of thousands. The diseases peculiar to 
the climate have proved an enemy which 
all their prowess was unable to over- 
come ; and in the sandy plains near 
Vera Cruz, Orizaba, and Puebla, the he- 
roes of the Crimea, of Montebello, Ma- 
genta, and Solferino, have died like sheep 
with the rot. The losses thus incurred 
have rendered the Mexican expedition 
still more unpopular in France; while to 
add to this sentiment is the fear enter- 
tained by the people, that, at some date 
not far removed, the government of the 
United States will interfere in the mat- 
ter, and that France will then be forced 
to withdraw altogether from this conti- 
nent, or risk a war with our own Govy- 
ernment. The Emperor Napoleon’s sub- 
jects are fully aware that he would not 
have dared to prosecute his plans for 
conquest in Mexico had not the Ameri- 
can people been engaged in a civil war, 
and they fear that this questionable pro- 
ceeding will bring upon them the enmity 
of a nation which their traditions have 
taught them to regard as a friend and 
ally. The utter failure of the expe- 
dition, so far, is an argument against it, 
which the enemies of Napoleon are not 
slow to use. It is evident to those who 
have closely watched the current of 
events in France, that Napoleon has 
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lost vastly in prestige and popularity 
through the non-success of the Mexi- 
can expedition. The immense cost in 
life and treasure incurred, seem, to the 
French people, quite disproportionate 
to any glory or benefit to be gained; 
while as was just asserted, the future 
action of the American government is 
a source of distrust. Occupied now 
by the rebellion, the Administration at 
Washington is not at liberty to give to 
this matter the attention it merits; but 
none can doubt that the people of the 
United States will never permit France 
to obtain a permanent possession of Mex- 
ico, and nowhere more than in France is 
this impression general. 

We are now aware that to conquer 
the city of Mexico Napoleon will need 
at least one hundred thousand troops, 
while to hold the country in subjection 
he would have to keep at least two hun- 
dred thousand men under arms. In the 
present state of Europe he cannot, dare 
not do this ; hence it is more than prob- 
able that he will endeavor to accomplish 
through diplomacy some settlement of 
the Mexican question, which will enable 
him to withdraw from a dilemma which 
has assumed proportions such as he lit- 
tle dreamed of. The Mexicans have 
proved that a people once thoroughly 
roused against invasion can accomplish 
wonders, and have, no doubt, caused 
Napoleon to abandon all idea of media- 
tion or intervention in the affairs of this 
country. He can but reason with him- 
self, that if to conquer the Mexicans he 
needs all his resources, how utterly in- 
adequate they would prove if brought 
to bear against so powerful a nation as 
the United States ? 

To add to the difficulties of Napo- 
leon’s position, a general war in Europe 
seems imminent. The Poles, having re- 
jected the proffered amnesty of the Czar, 
have forced upon Russia a course which 
will involve her in a war with France 
and Austria, unless those powers retract 
the strong representations they have 
made jointly to the St. Petersburg Cab- 
inet. It is stated by the French official 


journals that England has joined in 
these despatches to the Russian Govern- 
ment; but we are inclined to doubt the 
assertion, and feel assured that in case 
of war between Russia and the other 
Powers England would keep clear of the 
mélée. She knows by experience that 
in a struggle with Russia there are 
hard knocks and no treasure to be 
gained, and this is a species of warfare 
which England does not affect. She 
battles for something more substantial 
than ‘ideas.’ The condition of Europe 
is at present most precarious; Poland 
is in open rebellion ; Hungary will more 
than likely seize the opportunity to 
throw off the yoke of the Hapsburgh, 
should Austria join France in making 
war upon Russia. Italy, we are told by 
the semi-official French press, has ex- 
pressed her intention of lending to 
France a force of sixty thousand troops, 
in ‘case of eventualities.’ This state- 
ment is, to say the least of it,. very 
doubtful, as we all know that Italy is 
eager to secure Venetia and Rome. If 
she has made such a promise to Napo- 
leon he has most undoubtedly made a 
counter-promise, as regards a speedy 
evacuation of Rome, and the cession of 
Venetia by Austria. 

From all these circumstances one con- 
clusion may easily be arrived at, that is, 
Napoleon neither can nor will send to 
the continent the large force necessary 
to conquer Mexico. He is aware that 
he may at any moment stand in need of 
all his resources; and in the face of a 
probable war in Europe he will never 
dare to attempt the complete execution 
of his plans for the subjugation of the 
Mexican Republic. He has indulged in 
schemes which may be termed golden, 
ad propos of the mines of Mexico. He 
has ‘had visions of immense revenues, 
to be exacted from the commerce of all 
the world, when he should have cut the 
Panama Canal from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific oceans ; but these splendid castles 
in the air are shaken to their founda- 
tions by the present condition of Eu- 
rope. Revolution is stalking abroad in 
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the Old World, and despots are forced 
to look to their thrones. Napoleon rose 
to power as the chief of the revolution- 
ary party in Europe. Orice risen he 
turned against those who placed him in 
his present exalted position, and now he 
well knows they will tear him down the 
moment they can. He has other oppo- 
nents in his empire not less determined 
than the revolutionists. We refer to 
the Orleanists, who are now increasing 
in power and numbers with a rapidity 
which is astonishing, when we reflect 
that it is but a few years since the Or- 
leans family fled from Paris for their 
lives. 

When Napoleon the Third returned a 
victor from Italy, his popularity was at 
its zenith. Since then his struggle with 
the clergy has weakened his prestige, 
and now the Mexican expedition bids 
fair to cost him his throne. These are 
no idle words, but the result of careful 
investigation. We have had the oppor- 
tunity of ascertaining the exact state of 
mind of the masses in France, and know 
that a feeling of general disquiet and 
disloyalty exists throughout the empire, 
and at any moment this fact may be- 
come painfully apparent. The ill-will 
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of the people has been increased by the 
sufferings consequent upon the almost 
total cessation of commercial relations 
between this country and France,. re- 
sulting from our civil war. Starving 
and without employment, they have 
looked in vain to their government for 
relief. The exchequer of France is too 
low to allow any scope for imperial mu- 
nificence, and the people justly lay the 
blame of this to the immense outlay re- 
quired for the prosecution of the Mexi- 
can expedition. They starve and com- 
plain, and will ere long, unless some 
great and sudden change takes place, 
become bloodthirsty. In France the 
people look upon revolution as the pan- 
acea for all evils, and none know this 
better than Louis Napoleon. Events in 
Europe may, as we said before, furnish 
him with an opportunity to draw out of 
the ill-fated expedition; and we deem 
him too wise a man not to seize even the 
shadow of an excuse for a hasty retreat 
from a dangerous and profitless enter- 
prise. This he will do unless blinded 
by fate, or carried away by an over- 
weening ambition, 
‘Wuica o’erleaps itself, 
And falls on the other side.’ 


> -— 


JUNE. 


To-pay the blue,birds trill their gayest song, 
The robins whistle to their young, just flown, 
The soft south-winds sigh with a tender tone, 

The crystal brooklets murmur all day long. 


The stately laurels droop amid their leaves, 
The honeysuckle bends its grcaeful head, 
Field strawberries hang ripe and luscious red, 

Its gauzy web the treach’rous spider weaves. 


Fair summer, in the first warm gush of youth, 
Reclines upon a couch of matchless flowers, 
Voluptuous and languid all these hours, 

While love beneath her smile becomes a truth. 


My heart is lost in a sweet dreamy thrill, 
I am content to be myself — no more ; 
I rest in peace I have not known before, 

My soul, all rapturous with hope, is still. 
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THREE EPISODES IN THE LIFE OF A GENIUS. 


CHAPTER FIRST. 


I am a visionary. From childhood I 
have been possessed of the unfortunate 
power of viewing the ordinary phases 
of life under higher lights and gloomier 
shadows than those around me. The 
first I remember is of being a pale, sick- 
ly child, whom every one allowed his 
own way in order to avoid the excite- 
ment of contradictions. Even then I 
had glorious visions. I might have been 
between five and six years of age. I 
am told that I was recovering from a 
severe illness, and I doubt it not; I 
seemed previously to have lived upon 
earth, though every thing wore a novel 
and startling aspect. I am told also, 
that, in extreme youth, I was very pre- 
eocious ; but I distinctly remember re- 
learning the alphabet; so all my former 
learning was forgotten. At the age of six 
years, I awoke one morning, pale and fee- 
ble, and almost an imbecile. A thunder- 
storm—the grandest commotion of nature 
—I deemed something supremely fine, 
and got up expressly for my delight ; and 
though excited almost to frenzy, my rest- 
less spirit soared through the regions of 
space, on the strong pinions of the Storm- 
King ; and I grew so hilarious, that those 
near deemed me demented. While other 
children were excited with the emotion 
of fear, I was wild with a species of ec- 
static joy, absolutely incomprehensible to 
those around me. At least six pages of 
the book of life were blotted at one fell 
swoop by the obliterating fingers of dis- 
ease. How I chanced to be left with a 
modicum of sense is to me a mystery; 
yet, to my friends, I was the ‘ genius.’ 
I cannot honestly aver that I ever enjoy- 
ed either my childhood or my youth. 
My heart was prematurely old, while 
my frail shoulders were stooping be- 
neath the self-imposed -burden of the 
universe. I took upon me to solve the 
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enigma of life, while my confréres were 
playing ball; alas! I never played as 
other boys did. I was not young in the 
spring-time of life; my spirits lacked all 
buoyant elasticity. I led a negative life. 

The first withering blast of moral 
blight that swept over me, like a scorch- 
ing sirocco, searing every tender and green 
thing, was the fierce denunciation of a 
friend of the family, who assiduously 
impressed upon the mind of my mother 
that I was in the habit of deliberate- 
ly perpetrating falsehoods; whereas I 
merely related events or described things 
as they appeared to me — gorgeously or 
hideously discolored by the kaleidoscope 
of my unusually brilliant imagination. 
My kind mother was extremely loth to 


believe that I intended deception, or 


that I was in reality guilty of perpe- 
trating untruths; sensible that imagi- 
nation held extensive sway, and ever 
willing to look upon her only son with a 
charitable as well as an indulgent eye. 
And she was right. Would that the 
‘disinterested friend’ had never made 
her see otherwise. The idea of decep- 
tion had never yet occurred to me; but 
that of suppression of the truth was 
suggested by the palpable miscompre- 
hension of my mental calibre by those 
with whom I was constantly thrown in 
company. They gloried in the ‘geni- 
us,’ as they were pleased to call me, but 
they made no allowances for his idiosyn- 
crasies. 


‘Our lifé is a false nature —’t is not in 
The harmony of things—this hard decree, 
This ineradicable taint of sin, 
This boundless Upas, this all-blasting 
tree, 
Whose root is earth, whose leaves and 
branches be 
The skies which rain their plagues on men 
like dew— 
Disease, death, bondage, all the woes we 
see — 
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And worse, the woes we see not, which 
throb through 

The immedicable soul with heart-aches ever 
new. 


‘Yet let us ponder boldly —’t is a base 
Abandonment of reason to resign 
Our right of thought—our last and only 
place 
Of refuge; this, at least, shall still be 
mune. 
Though from our birth the faculty divine 
Is chained and tortured — cabined, cribbed, 
confined, 
And bred in darkness, lest the truth should 
shine 
Too trighly on the unprepared mind, 
The beam pours in, for time and skill will 
couch the blind.’ 

These stanzas of ‘ Childe Harold’ were 
always a solace tome. The mind’s eye, 
like the body’s, differs in scope and 
power; to some of us blue appears 
green; some of us are near-sighted; 
some are chronically incapacitated for 
discerning the chromatic scale of color ; 
while others can never be taught the 
scale of notes in music. Why isit? I 
know that some authors write truth to 
nature, and some eminent critics pro- 
nounce it falsehood. Why all this dis- 
crepancy of taste and judgment? To 
this day, I candidly believe it is far easi- 
er for some to speak truth than others ; 
not from any mere inordinate love of 
sin indigenous in the heart, but owing 
to the adventitious glitter of adornment 
as seen through the mocking lens of a 
brilliant imagination.. Life has been to 
me all high light and gloomy shadow, 
sadly wanting in those peaceful demi- 
tones which give such an air of repose 
and harmony to pictures toned in a less 
lofty key. 

I have never seen a satisfactory treat- 
ise delineating the niceties of boundary 
between poetry, fiction, falsehood, truth, 
religion, romance, etc., etc. — all the 
reality and ideality which constitute 
the enigma of life. In my mind they 
formed a glorious mélange ; nor could I, 
by the closest scrutiny, the deepest ob- 
servation and introspection, distinguish 
one from the other. What was truth? 
Did lies exist in‘nature’? [What was 
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right, and what was wrong? Was I 
wanting in moral power? or was I dow- 
ered with an overplus of intellectual cu- 
riosity ? Who could tell? Nobody by 
whom I was surrounded. If I stated 
my doubts, I was misunderstood, and 
all attempts to investigate these difficult 
problems only ended by leaving me 
deeper in the quagmire of doubt. Then 
a vague fearfulness usurped the throne 
of investigation, and I almost doubted 
my own being and individuality. How 
much of this can be attributed to the 
shock disease had given to my moral, 
intellectual, and physical growth, it is 
impossible to say. It all ended in mak- 
ing me suspicious of myself and the 
world about me. 

To this day I most cordially detest 
conversations. My own impressions are 
so different from those of the mass of 
the people, that I am either deemed hor- 
ribly eccentric — which is any thing but 
agreeable to a being of my retired habits 
of thought and feeling — or I am tacitly 
accused of perpetrating fiction, (that is, 
a species of hyperbolic white lies,) and 
this, invariably, when I am divulging 
the deepest truths; truths not applica- 
ble to the world at large, perhaps, but 
hitting closely beings of a like mental 
calibre with myself. So I am beginning 
at last to learn what it is to ‘cast pearls 
before swine.’ It is not only an injudi- 
cious but an ungrateful task, this pilot- 
ing the rich argosy of the mind’s wealth 
to a barbarian shore. But cui bono? 
What good is your cargo to yourself or 
others? Iam an uncomfortable mortal, 
save when alone with my pen or brush ; 
of no earthly use save to those ‘ black 
sheep’ who, like myself, feel they have 
scarcely a portion or heritage in this 
goodly earth. To them I say what an 
eminent man said to me, quoting the 
comfortable words of St. Paul: ‘Be of 
good courage: the clouds of doubt and 
misconstruction will disperse. You have 


-but to struggle on, to live on, until the 


end cometh. This is not a cheerful 
hope, but it 7s hope, though latent. 
Evolve it.’ I gazed on him. And 
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that was his philosophy; the philoso- 
phy of man in his prime, who had bat- 
tled with the world, and more beside — 
for he was a ‘genius’ whom the world 
was delighted to honor, and he had baf- 
fled and overcome himself. ‘Defiez-vous 
votre méme,’ are the words of Mentor to 
Télémaque the younger. 

I became at last so afraid of that 
‘ disinterested friend ’—quaking mental- 
ly, morally, and physically —- that I was 
scarcely able to utter one truthful sen- 
tence when addressed ; finally, I grew 
so exceedingly nervous and sensitive — 
perceiving if I told what was truth to 
me it would not sound like truth to the 
ears it fell upon — that I flinched with a 
morbid sensitiveness from ever again ex- 
pressing my own opinions and impres- 
sions, and coolly and deliberately com- 
menced studying and toying with the 
mental calibre of those around me, art- 
fully eliciting their opinions and impres- 
sions, and returning. them their own 
coin; but my own impressions and 
opinions were even more fixed than 
before. 

And this in a child—a pale, puny, 
shrinking, sensitive child! Like a ten- 
der insect, I crawled into the shell of 
another for safety, until nature had come 
to the rescue, and armed me with the 
weapons wherewith I might fight my 
own battles. I felt as if the whole 
world was watching me with an unchar- 
itable eye; and when I at last learned 
wy self-imposed task sufficiently well to 
practise — for years — long, withering, 
blighting years — my lip never gave ut- 
terance toa truthful emotion of my soul; 
my words were the mere reiteration 
of the commonplace thoughts of those 
around me; for to stray from the mac- 
adamized road of conventionality, would 
have rendered me an object of distrust 
and suspicion. But although I confess 
to have succumbed to moral cowardice, 
losing myself for a while in the senseless 
automaton, yet thought — omnipotent, 
eternal thought— lived on, feeding on 
the subtle oppression ; yet, seething, 
writhing, like the down-trodden canaille 


under the foot of an usurping tyrant, 
until a revolution is inevitable. 

And a revolution was inevitable. Child- 
hood is, indeed, a deep mystery, and edu- 
cation must ever be an experiment ; 
for the mind of each child is a fresh 
enigma from the hand of the Creator, 
to be solved alone by time and circum- 
stance. Vain would it be to drill schol- 
ars in battalions, or to feed all from the 
same spoon; for what suits the consti- 
tution of one may prove eminently de- 
leterious to that of another. Instruct- 
ors may do much to develop the soul 
for weal or woe, but let them beware 
how they rashly condemn as wilful un- 
truths the vivid pictures of imagination. 
Beautiful truth then assumes the threat- 
ening rod, instead of the palm of peace, 
and the trembling child succumbs to 
physical fear; or, to what is worse, the 
withering, blighting consciousness of 
being grossly misunderstood and unap- 
preciated. The font of feeling once 
poisoned in youth, is, ever after, hard 
to purify. 

Evidently it was a sore subject of spe- 
culation, among my dear five hundred 
friends, that I, the child of promise — 
born, like the illustrious Buckthorne, to 
‘great expectations ’—succeeded no bet- 
ter than I did as supercargo of the ‘ Neme- 
sis,’ bound round the world on the voyage 
of life. My masters, the underwriters, 
had toed the mark by giving me a luxuri- 
ous outfit, and it was reasonably expect- 
ed that I would evince my gratitude by 
making each and all the handsomest re- 
turns; but I was a born heavy-weather 
jack, and the ‘ Nemesis’ seemed fated to 
constantly cruise beneath murky skies, 
without the faintest show of a silver 
lining. Although I had begun life by 
being christened a ‘genius,’ I was not 
yet distingué ; and being neither a ‘vil- 
lain’ nor a ‘hero,’ I stood no chance of 
being a successful candidate for fame. 
In effect, I was fast subsiding into that 
comfortable nonentity, an ordinary char- 
acter ; and nothing less than a miracle 
could apparently save me from cosily 
sinking’ into retirement and obscurity 
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Meanwhile, the thought for ever vexed 
me, had I a right to obtrude my own 
peculiarities and eccentricities upon so- 
ciety, and thus render myself that so- 
cial incubus, an unwelcome guest? On 
the other hand, could I separate myself 
from them without jeopardizing my own 
inimitable maniere détre? In what con- 
sisted the difference between myself and 
the mass? Was I better or worse than 
they ? What good did I do in the 
world? Why was I not congenial, pleas- 
ant, and conversational ? 

The unwelcome truth forced itself upon 
my mind, that, although humanity has 
curiosity to seek out, itinnately abhors a 
lusus nature ! - That I was a lusus na- 
ture, in the eyes of the multitude, I was 
convinced by their individual treatment 
of me. 


CHAPTER SECOND. 


Imagine, if you can, my feelings at 
being thus suddenly plunged from the 
sublime heights of egotism and vanity, 
to the dusky labyrinths of dark de- 
spair, without so much as the slender 
clue of Arachne by which to thread my 
way out. And this, after all the time, 
hopes, attention, to say nothing of the 
untold amount of money that had been 
lavished upon me! The bank of genius 
had evidently proved a bad investment ; 
and my dear five hundred friends, the 
stock-holders, were not in the least slow 
in expressing their opinion on that score. 
I was, as a naturalist might say, yet in 
that semi-unfledged state of mental gos- 
linghood when pin-feathers and down 
are more plentiful than quills; by far 
more precocious than the flock of gos- 
lings en masse, but not yet sufficiently 
protected by nature’s gis to strut out 
boldly among the old grey ganders, lest 
I might be ruthlessly shorn of mine 
honors; and whatever my affectionate 
nature might, in a moment of enervat- 
ing weakness have prompted, I was with- 
held from that sacred asylum, maternal 
sympathy, partly by a vague suspicion 
afloat in my mind that my mother re- 
garded her ungrateful offspring with 
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mingled emotions of pity and contempt; 
the latter decided’ y predominant ! 

Under such circumstances, pride is 
but poor solace. A sore epoch is it in 
the life of an only son, when he no long- 
er goes to his mother with his troubles. 
Vingt-et-un! The game of life was 
now fairly commenced in earnest. I 
was a man now, according to the family 
record ; but in the esthetic economy of 
life, an ordinary child of six years was 
my superior. A social pariah, I stood 
aloof from every body. I, the ‘ genius,’ 
had thus far led an isolated life, sedu- 
lously immured in the old library, with 
musty books, and mustier professors, 
never having been favored with compan- 
ions of my own age; so that I remain- 
ed almost us ignorant of my own species 
as of any order of created beings. 

Fortune continually filled my hand 
with trumps, which, with a species 
of reckless monomania, I boldly threw 
away; I could not, seemingly, rid my- 
self of them fast enough. They weigh- 
ed upon me like incubi, they burnt my 
hands like flakes of fire. And now they 
were all gone save one — Vingt-et-un, 
and all of life on the last die! 


I did not tremble, for I neither hoped 


nor feared. It was all one, as regarded 
myself, personally, whether I won or 
lost ; but with reference to the world at 
large, ‘ay, there’s the rub ;’ for, true as 
the words of Hoty Writ, if thou doest 
well unto thyself, will not the world 
think well of thee? But what was the 
world to me? A still, small voice an- 
swered: ‘The oracle of Gop ’— Vor 
populi, vor Dex. But I had never thus 
regarded it, and, sooth to say, I had no 
penchant for this close reasoning; for 
never having done myself the justice to 
begin at home with my charity, with 
what grace could I appeal to that exact- 
ing Rhadamanthus, the fastidious world, 
to scan with a lenient eye my endless 
schedule of shortcomings and peccadil- 
loes? ‘Un barreau dargent; a very 
spendthrift of life was I. The only dif- 
ference between me and my fortunate 
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contemporaries was, that they had play- 
ed their trumps, and won the game; but 
that difference was a barrier between us, 
which society would not overleap. 

Would that artificial barrier ever be 
removed? If so, would I then feel my- 
self a nobler being than I now did ? 
Conscience whispered: ‘ Yes! there is 
a duty you owe yourself; fulfil that, 
and my smile is your guardian. Socie- 
ty will then be ready and willing to do 
you homage, and reiidmit you to her em- 
braces ; but that alone would never sat- 
isfy you. You yet lack the wholesome 
appetite of honest endeavor, and devoid 
of that there is no zest for strife. Arouse, 
and look to the light within.’ 

Which was I—unfortunate or ungrate- 
ful? The fault, if fault there was, lay 
as much in the injudicious pamperings 
of friends and fortune, in the first place 
—who unitedly left me nothing further 
to desire — as in my own proper self. 
Life was such a puzzle tome! I exam- 
ined it more closely, I scrutinized it 
more thoroughly than did people in 
general; and being yet engrossed with 
the marvellous puzzle, I was still amus- 
ed, but not yet ennuyé. I was a very 
child. 

But would the time ever come when, 
child-like, I would weary of puzzling 
over what I failed to comprehend, and, 
after destroying the toy to see what it 
was made of, toss the lilies aside with 
disgust? We have each our toys, 
‘children of larger growth’ though we 
be ; some of us play with kingdoms, 
some with hearts, some with brains, and 
some with dice, but more with merry 
things, and the beauty of these life- 
games consists in each enjoying his own 
sport, and not interfering with that of 
his neighbor. 

But to return. I had no incentive to 
exertion, which must at times unavoida- 
bly prove irksome. True, I was a de- 
votee of art; but the imperious goddess 
had not as yet tested her votary by the 
magic touchstone of self-saerifice, and 
my talents were acknowledged rather 
than proved. Would that the reverse 


had'been the case! It is assuredly a 
species of intellectual gambling, this 
luxuriating in a mythical character to 
which one has as yet established no 
right ; and it is equal to palpable de- 
struction, both in this world and the 
next, for one to be fondly christened at 
the font of affection a ‘genius.’ Tell it 
not, whisper it not, fond mother — it is 
a moral blight. How Christian parents 
and guardians can glory in the sobri- 
quet when applied to their hopeful char- 
ges, I cannot conceive; an acknowledg- 
ed fool stands a greater chance of suc- 
cess in this world, and admission to the 
beatitudes of the next. Give me only 
that felicitous medium between wit and 
folly, yclept ‘ common-sense.’ 

But in my limited world I unfortu- 
nately reigned the presiding deity. By 
my friends I was esteemed a wondrous 
prodigy, and my own bountiful supply 
of vanity and egotism served to keep 
up the hallucination, inasmuch as it 
was some time after my audacious stake 
of Vingt-et-un that we were all at last 
thoroughly convinced of the total failure 
of my chateaux en Espagne. Upon re- 
flection, I think it was my disinterested 
friends who first suspected me of men- 
tal bankruptcy ; and then, as I thought, 
not over gently broached their fears to 
me. Even at this period of my life I 
was so excessively sensitive that the 
process of ‘bringing me to my senses,’ 
as they were pleased to term it, appear- 
ed to me extremely like a ‘ refinement 
of cruelty.’ Had a doubt been promul- 
gated in youth concerning the magnilo- 
quent proportions of my mental calibre, 
that single opprobrium would have suf- 
ficed to spur on my laggard spirit to 
those noble exertions which incontro- 
vertably prove the soul's superiority of 
birthright over its more perishable tab- 
ernacle ; while, au contraire, my self- 
complacent soul was resting on the bo- 
som of the peaceful present ; buoyed up, 
like the majestic swan on the glassy surs 
face of the placid lake, with no more 
motion than that regal bird to outstretch 
its dazzling pinions —so I drifted pas- 
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sively onward with the tide of .life. 
When physical hunger assailed me, I 
had but to stretch forth my hand, for 
choice food was within my reach ; when 
intellect thirsted for poesy and know- 
ledge, the subtle food of the mind, 


‘The tomes of the mighty, close seers of 
thought,’ 


crowded the library, and the rarest mor- 
ceaux de vertu gleamed from the galle- 
ry; and when the soul longed for the 
fountain of all wisdom, truth, and good- 
ness, the inimitable yet neglected Worp 
lay within my grasp. Yet was I aim- 
less ; therefore unhappy — consequent- 
ly ungrateful. A ‘ barren fig-tree,’ I 
cumbered the ground, bringing forth no 
fruit. Will the husbandman cut it 
down, or wills the Masrer of the vine- 
yard that it shall tarry yet another year? 
Was not the axe already laid at the foot 
of the tree? What means this wildly 
throbbing heart, this withering away, 
this gradual resolving into utter noth- 
ingness ? Was it mere physical lassi- 
tude, or the insidious yet glorious vic- 
tory of mind over matter? Mystery, 
all. Certes, a wonderful change was 
coming over me; but did pallida mors 
approach with such velvet footsteps ? 
Might it not be the subtle spirit ripen- 
ing for the longed-for fruition of the 
ideal, even as leaves droop or fall, and 
resolve again ‘to earth from whence they 
have sprung, as the golden fruit waxes 
in its fulness and excellence? , 
Whether it be a sequence to mental 
progression that our physique unwisely 
decays, as our souls aspire to wisdom, 
was a question in my young days much 
mooted among metaphysicians, and much 
antagonistic opinion and eloquence was 
expended thereon. But to approach the 
very threshold of the ideal world, and 
shrink from taking the first footstep, 
was it a lack of moral courage, or was 
there an invisible yet potent earthly 
chain holding me back, and preventing 
me from sipping the lethe of the celes- 
tial font, even though the flesh might 
quake with fear? To this day I know 
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not why it was, but in the intensity of 
mental anguish I cried out: ‘Spare!’ 
It might have been ignoble, but it was 
at least human. A vital element hith- 
erto only latent was evolved by this 
stubborn resistance, destined in time to 
spread and strengthen until it had reju- 
venated my entire being. And here 
ended the second epoch of my exist- 
ence. 


CHAPTER THIRD. 


Benotp the ‘genius’ now —a bank- 
rupt, an invalid, and a beggar ! 

It is hunger, want, unrest, that spurs 
us on to exertion ; for man is a creature 
of motive and purpose, not an automa- 
ton, or an embodiment of perpetual mo- 
ion. Only our reason and our objects 
in life designate us from the beasts 
that perish. But to be happy is to be 
content, and, like the delicate equipoise 
of the Hengestone, we might forever re- 
main ip a state of perpetual quiescence, 
were it not for the finger’s weight of 
happiness or misery which sets us vi- 
brating to-and-fro ; and this is active life. 
Were we happy, like the Lotiphagi of 
the Syren Isles, we should long for 
naught but a state of continual repose. 
Requiescat in pace would be the motto 
of life as well'as of death, 

There is the hunger of the mind, of 
the body, and of the soul —each re- 
quiring its peculiar aliment. The soul 
will not be satisfied with things tempo- 
ral, neither can the hungry stomach be 
replenished with the myths of sophistry, 
nor will the mind be content with the 
tiresome rounds of vague speculation, 
which, like the ignis fatuus, is eternal- 
ly leading us into quagmires; but when 
the triune appetites are growing upon 
us, till the craving of each is temporari- 
ly quieted by its proper food, then, and 
then only, can we be fully said to live. 
And then commences the first drama of 
active life ; all hitherto is but a passive 
episode compared to it. But how much 
of life is often wasted ere we arrive at 
the first outpost of knowledge and intro- 
spection } 
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But this three-fold life, does it not 
wear us out? Are we not constantly 
wearing out from the very moment of 
our maturity—not unfrequently before ? 


‘Our hearts, though stout and brave, 
Still, like muffled drums, are beating 
Funeral marches to the grave.’ 


Not so consuming to elastic humanity 
is it as the cankering tooth of corroding 
sloth. Many a rich and costly fabric 
has been ruthlessly destroyed by the si- 
lent, insidious moth. Glorious three- 
fold life, with all its withering blights 
and moral discouragements, brings its 
own reward in the proud consciousness 
of nobility of purpose, and our latent 
energies are more frequently and fully 
evolved by the apparent obstacles that 
impede our path than by the facilities 
which smooth it. The same nobility of 
purpose spurs us on to deeds of noble 
daring, such as coward hearts would 
flinch from contemplating; an invisible 
staff is it upon which to lean in the in- 
tricate, uneven pathway of life ; a solace 
in the dark hours of despondency and 
depression, when our brightest hopes 
are blasted, and our staunchest friends 
unwittingly (?) give us the cold shoulder. 
These sombre hours of human déspond- 
ency are ofttimes moments of the soul’s 
most godlike triumph. They raise the 
spirit tone to a loftier key. 

We are not all so fully born the mo- 
ment we make our appearance on this 
mundane sphere, as some opine. The 
birth of the intellect — the soul — is oft- 
times long and painful. Silent, cease- 
less, eternal — like the tremendous on- 
coming of fate — our glorious inner life 
is continually evolving itself, and the 
spirit rejoices, though its fleshy taberna- 
cle may shudder with the pangs and 
throes of mental agony, as at the noon, 
or mayhap at.the eve of life, we at last 
ayvaken to the overpowering conscious- 
ness of the luxury and the sublimity of 
existence. It may now be said that 
Psyche is full-fledged ; not indeed for 
her native skies, but with pinions sufli- 
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ciently strengthened and expanded for 
the loftier flight of earth. 

But how few of us find the magic 
touch-stone of life until death stands 
ready to drop the palling curtain of night 
upon us! Eternal? no; not so— only 
transitory ; the scene changes, and we 
each assume a new ré/e in the drama of 
existence, and alas for us if we have not 
previously well practised our introduc- 
tory lessons! How many of us actual- 
ly lead this glorious three-fold life, when 
heart, and mind, and body are toned in 
wisdom, the Great Master alone know- 
eth. Far be it from.us, with beams in 
our own eyes, to assume the nice discov- 
ery of the mote in our brother's ; yet 
ought we not rather to glory in pain and 
suffering, if it bring us an augmentation 
of knowledge and power ? 

‘Hold!’ 

Is not this the ancient echo of a dis- 
cordant jargon in the song of life? The 
Great Master originally toned the tri- 
une portions of our existence in harmo- 
ny, and it is for us to play upon the 
treble lyre of life, and elicit those strains 
of perfect melody which are most agree- 
able to His ear. Then what right have 
we to greedily feed our minds and souls, 
and slowly murder our bodies? ‘ Mens 
sana in corpore sano,’ a strong mind is 
not incompatible with a strong body. 
Up to this time I, the ‘ genius,’ had not 
known what it was to enjoy a day’s 
health. My body had been indisposed, 
stunted, dwarfed, neglected, trodden un- 
der foot as much as it could be without 
annihilating my existence ; while all fos- 
tering care was directed to my intellect- 
ual and moral powers, and instead of 
these being vigorous and healthful, they 
were morbid and overgrown! So I 
might be a ‘ prodigy,’ but I had no dis- 
cretion; I might be a ‘genius,’ but I 
lacked common-sense! I had no capa- 
city, no piece de resistance to cope with 
the arduous duties and trials of real life. 

Wholesome food, proper exercise, the 
experience of the genial sympathies of 
the soul by social intercourse, and plen- 
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ty of intellectual work in lieu of apo- 
plectic reflection and undue introspec- 
tions, have done much to repair the 
faults of youth. Now for the red-hot 
thunderbolt of inspiration to plough up 
the macadamized words of conventional 
apathy, and set the heart on fire with 
glorious purpose! The electricity has 
been condensing as the body has been 
strengthening, and with all of life stak- 
ed upon the glorious die of nobility of 
purpose and aim —thanks to the. Om- 
NIPOTENT Hanp that spared the ‘ barren 
fig-tree’— now for the glorious three- 
fold existence. : 

Thousands of restless spirits are flitting 
to-and-fro in the mart of the busy world; 
thousands who have worn out their 
fleshly caskets, and are now resting 
awhile on the bosom of mother earth, 
awaiting the welcome summons: ‘ Come, 
ye blessed of my Faruer, inherit the 
kingdom prepared for you.’ 

Who? The mighty, the great, the 
good of all ages ; and shall we alone be 
idle, and evolve but a moiety of our 
strength though we see as through a 


ANIMAL 


BY SAMUEL W. 


‘acu shell, each crawling insect holds a rank 
Important in the plan of Him, who framed 
This scale of beings; holds a rank, which lost, 
Would break the chain, and leave behind a gap 
Which nature’s self would rue.’ 
— STILLINGFLEET. 
For the sake of system, I shall divide 
my subject into two sections, and treat 
respectively of the means of attack and 
defence. The former has especial bear- 
ing upon animals that live by plunder- 
ing and taking life; the second class is 
intended for those that are merely fur- 
nished with the means of protecting 
themselves when surprised by foes, or 
when forced to save their lives by using 
speedily their weapons of defence. 
Under the head of animals that attack, 
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glass darkly the end and purpose of this 
our earthly pilgrimage ? 

Who? He who trod the wine-press 
alone, when friends and companions 
there were none with Him. Ie only has 
given us a perfect sample of three-fold 
life. 

No longer ranking myself a prodigy 
or a genius, I assume but to be an hum- 
ble denizen of the busy world, an in- 
dustrious bee in the vast hive of human 
progress. Without losing my identity, 
the idiosyncrasies of my early nature 
have become at length so thoroughly 
toned down that even my worst enemy 
can scarce discover the unlucky ‘ genius’ 
of former days. My ‘ disinterested 
friends’ are not quite so proud of me, but 
I am prouder of myself for having strug- 
gled, although materialists still aver that 
I have not accomplished much ; but it 
is one step onward to clear away the 
rubbish that encumbers our life-path. 
Good reader, I have gone to work! 

My motto, even in these hard times, 
is: ‘ Espérance, et en avant.’ 


DEFENCE. 


FRANCIS, M.D. 


we may derive instructive principles, and 
many interesting facts. Carniverous ani- 
mals, from the very nature of their food, 
derive the greatest amount of nutriment 
from the smallest quantity of what is 
eaten. They eat meat to make meat, 
and drink blood to make blood. And 
hence, though their digestion must ne- 
tessarily be equally powerful, still there 
is neither that time nor space lost which 
we perceive in those creatures that graze 
for a living, and patiently chew their 
cud, while the summer zephyr cools their 
massive frames, and day-light moves on 
slowly for their benefit. 

Compare the elephant in size with the 
firmly knit sinews of the stealthy pan- 
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ther, and see what quantities of hay 
the one consumes, while a few pounds 
of bloody meat suffice to keep the other 
in the highest state of vitality. With- 
out enlarging, it may be readily perceiy- 
ed, that the most ferocious of all ani- 
mals partake, as it were, of condensed 
food. Moreover, from the nature of 
their habits, they are better able to en- 
dure privations than the harmless herds 
that pasture by the purling stream, or 
flock at eve to some more sheltered spot. 
The best method of defence, in the an- 
gered tiger of the jungle, strange as it 
may seem, is his attack. Nature be- 
stows upon him a quick eye, vast pow- 
er in his jaws and tusks, that, with a 
vice-like strength, can crunch through 
human skulls and bones. His cat-like 
claws assist him to cling firmly; while 
his head, sustained by muscles truly 
wonderful, is busy in the execution of a 
deadly purpose. And while slaying, he 
sucks greedily the life-blood of his vic- 
tim. The lion, by his weight, is able, 
first, to bear down his prey; and then, 
when maddened by assault or gnaw- 
ing hunger, to eat into the vitals of the 
frame which has succumbed to his rude 
force. But in this animal we see a 
means of defence as well as of assault. 
His mane, thick and bristling, chokes 
his adversary, should he dare attempt 
resistance. The other portions of his 
body may be wounded, but if the arte- 
rial system of the neck is thus protect- 
ed, far more difficult is it to put an end 
to his existence. We may see in birds 
of prey the sharpened beak and the 
talons, whose tenacity can keep confin- 
ed the slimy fish; or, burying their 
warlike claws in the quivering flesh, 
pluck forth a luscious meal, and speedi- 
ly destroy opposing influences. What 
more beautiful and fairy-like protection 
may be seen, or even thought of, than 
the mathematical, soft, airy net-work of 
the spider, whose capacity seems to be 
licensed to weave nervous fibres to the 
furthest extent of his slight domain? 
and yet, to touch this magic spot, is to 
court imprisonment and death. 


In seeking for a parallel beneath the 
waters, we bring forth the sword-fish, 
by whose sudden movements impetus is 
added to a knife-like weapon; and the 
cutting power of this destructive fish is 
sufficient to separate the stoutest planks 
of any unfortunate boat in its way. The 
defence of this monster is also its at- 
tack. The many rows of the shark’s 
teeth plainly tell of great facilities in 
seizing and retaining what has been thus 
captured. But this animal has also some 
means of defence in the rough skin that 
wards off blows and shields the body. 
In insect-life we find a curious and some- 
what laughable gift as a method of at- 
tack, and, not unfrequently, employed 
means of defence. It is simply the 
opening of the mouth, and swallowing, 
one after another, those unfortunates 
of smaller growth, whose powers of re- 
sistance are not even tested. Itis both 
amusing and instructive to witness the 
voracity of the black goby, a small fish, 
whose love of seclusion is only to be 
equalled by his powers of resentment. 
The class of attackers does not, in any 
degree, approach the number of those 
that live peaceably, but if pushed hard, 
are able readily to seek relief, defend 
themselves, or speedily avoid encounter. 
And it is under this especial heading I 
have penned my article. 

There seems to be no means, that can 
by any way enter into the mind of man, 
that are not employed by some of the 
Aumicuty’s creatures for defence. It 
would be most difficult, if not altogether 
impossible, to form another method for 
avoiding trouble, than those to be found 
in the instincts and peculiarities of fish, 
flesh, and fowl. 

A most surprising instance of the 
freaks of nature is the way in which an 
eel avoids domestication, by a lubrica- 
tion that enables him to slip through 
struggling fingers and an uninitiated 
grasp. Nor is this the sole method of 
his quick escape. Electrical phenomena 
not only stun the rash intruder, but as- 
tound the mind by the vast beauty of 
a useful apparatus. Another instance of 
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mysterious disappearance under difficul- 
ties is unfolded in the cloudy movements 
of the cuttle-fish, whose exit throws a 
veil upon all future wanderings. We 
have the same. evidences of self-defence 
in the hardened shell of the sweetest 
nuts, and the acid poisons of ripe fruit, 
whose skin, like true modesty, now 
blushes in its fullest health, now pleads, 
from very beauty, to be left untouched. 
The lofty residences of some, among 
living creatures, are sufficient guaran- 
tees for their security; while the sem- 
blance of a deadly food frees others from 
ignorant appropriation. 

Upon the principle of passive resist- 
ance, we perceive the rhinoceros, whose 
skin effectually hides its owner, and re- 
sists the spears of natives, and the bul- 
lets of man’s higher power, A far more 
delicate and refined means of disposing 
of one’s enemies, not unlike the Borgias 
of a Roman period, may be found in the 
deposit of a very little poison from the 
angered snake. So in. the venom of a 
whispered crime does the false hypocrite 
becomeas naught, Moreover, some snakes 
turn, and with the lash break down the 
barriers of cold reserve, Not unfrequent- 
ly they leave dead men upon the field. 
The elephant’s trunk, combining hand 
and nose, is another instance of the all- 
surpassing versatility of power, and the 
best adapted method of defence in this 
titanic quadruped. No javelins or point- 
ed weapons ever served a better and 
more effectual defence than the calm si- 
lence of the bristling porcupine. And, 
as if in strong contrast with the seclu- 
sion of the housed turtle, the startled 
deer annihilates, by rapid leaps, the 
power of pursuing tyrants. It would 
seem, from the great speed and unequal- 
led change of course in the swallow’s 
flight, as though all ingenuity had been 
taxed far beyond the powers of addi- 
tional originality. Such, however, is 
not the case. The eye has been deceiv- 
ed by the sagacious cuttle-fish ; the ear 
has heard and lost the distant move- 
ments of receding prey. What a tiny 
weapon does the bee employ, yet who 
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among the. human race does not keep 
at respectful distances, and seek to paci- 
fy in every way the angered insect when 
once it is roused? 

Far be it from the sage philosopher to 
deem the flea of no utility in his re- 
search, The quick movements of this 
insect are equal, in their delicate ma- 
chinery and novel toggle joints, to the 
more intricate arrangements of a flap- 
ping vulture, or the stealthy creepings 
of the cowed jackal. The fish that fly, 
employing wings to avoid swift pursuit, 
are not more wonderful than the sure 
talismanic fascination of the eyes of cer- 
tain snakes, which tingle every sense 
and paralyze all motion, till secured by 
their most easy grace. And, as if to 
shun enemies by a paradoxical decep- 
tion, the chameleon has the power of so 
closely resembling the leaves on which 
it rests, that even when pointed out to 
the rude gaze of man, he only beholds 
it with a sort of negative certainty. 

There is, however, one idea not alto- 
gether wanting in suggestiveness and 
practical utility. It is, that birds and 
beasts, styled ‘game,’ as a general rule, 
so nearly approach in color the locality 
in which they may be found, that many 
marksmen almost aim at sound, and pull 
the trigger on the whirring of a wood- 
cock, or fat partridge, through the dead 
leaves of some swampy copse, Were 
it otherwise, and man never strove to 
catch the untamed animals, the deer’s 
skin would then be less woody in its 
shades, and wild fowl could afford to 
revel in gaudy plumage. What compa- 
ny of Old Guards can, better meet the 
charge of foes than does the bull when 
roused, or the frail stag at bay? Can 
the mind entertain any movement of the 
body for sure self-defence, that is not 
carried out in nature? Does there yet 
exist a principle to be divulged that 
may not be found in animal instinct ? 

There now remains but one brief 
statement in connection with man’s 
frame, and most peculiarly with his own 
nature. The arteries of the arms and 
thighs are situated inside, and cannot, 
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therefore, be injured by any external 
blow from a sword or knife. So also we 
find, when the hand grasps a weapon, 
that the most important blood-vessels 
are secreted in the palm, and thereby 
are more certainly protected. The +head, 
being round, turns off the blow intend- 
ed for assault. The eye is seated in a 
cave whence it can look upon the strife, 
and be more safely guarded. 

The senses are wonderfully adapted 
to emergencies. We may hear afar off 
the approaching danger; perceive, at a 


safe distance, the pursuing enemy; and 
even feel the blow in time to ward it off. 
The sense of smell defends one very 


_ often from unwholesome food and foul 


localities. And taste, that magic talis- 
man, refuses what is decomposed, or 
yields to the alluring delicacies of well- 
seasoned rarities. Ennobling indeed are 
the qualities of man, when elevated by 
a lofty sense of usefulness; but far 
more beautiful, much more sublime and 
fathomless are the works of his Crea- 
TOR, 





RELIGION AND ASTRONOMY. 





BY DR. D. MESNE SAN D’ARCY. 





[Tae article on the ‘ Plurality of Worlds,’ 
published in the Magazine for May, has call- 
ed forth the present one, based on the oppo- 
site theory ; and as both are equally liable ta 
error, each merits consideration. — Eb. ] 


* Survey this mid-night scene: 
What are earth’s kingdoms to yon boundless orbs, 
Of human souls, one day, the destined range?’ 


Wnuo can look upward to the heavens, 
on a starry night, and not feel moved at 
the wonders which he there beholds ? 
And who can do other than believe that 
those lucid points, which he sees scatter- 
ed over their surface, are not lights set 
there merely to illumine the solitudes 
of space, or fill its voids, but mighty 
worlds, sweeping along, with solemn reg- 
ularity, through trackless immensity, un- 
der the control of undeviating laws — 
that (as all analogy goes to prove) they 
are maintained in changeless order, har- 
mony, and movement, by the Creator's 
eternal fiat ; what mind capable of these 
reflections, but must be filled with a 
deep sense of mystery and awe? The 
unarrested eye sees in the nocturnal hea- 
vens nothing beyond points of light, and, 
while uninformed by science, believes 


them to be what they appear ; but that 
many of them are masses of enormous 
magnitude is plain from the considera- 


tion, that unless they were such they: 


would be invisible to us, so vast is the 
distance at which they are placed. The 
remoteness of even the nearest of those 
stars, which are situated beyond the 
limits of our planetary system, is abso- 
lutely inconceivable. It may be stated 
in numbers, it may be illustrated by ex- 
amples, but it cannot be comprehended 
— it cannot even be imagined. The 
mind is utterly impotent to grasp such 
distances, and yet they are demonstra- 
ble by the most rigid deductions of sci- 
ence. They prove beyond the smallest 
doubt the vast magnitudes of those stars. 
They prove also that they are se/f lumi- 
nous ; for no reflected light could travel 
over the measureless tracts of space, 
which separate us from them, without 
being absorbed or dispersed before ren- 
dering them visible to us. They are 
seen by us, not because they reflect 
light, but because they shine of them- 
selves ; because, in a word, they are 
solar stars, each the centre of a system 
of its own, and from sources of its own 
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sending light to the most distant regions omy. Anterior to their discovery the 
accessible to its rays. universe might appear to have been 
If the unassisted eye can discover composed of suns, uniformly scattered 
such wonders, what astonishment must over space, and each encompassed by 
fill the observer when the telescope pen- such a planetary attendance as takes 
etrates into space, and, lifting the veil of place in our own system; but now we 
distance, multiplies thousands to mil- recognize not merely suns, but systems 
lions, displaying worlds after worlds in of suns, grouped into clusters in sub- 
countless hosts, rolling through immen- lime arrangement, countless in number 
sity, apparently in inextricable confu- and vastly separated in space, the whole 
sion, but in reality in undeviating or- probably revolving round some myste- 
der, and each single one as perfect as_ rious centre! 
our own! What mind capable of ade- Incomparably beyond all other sci- 
quately realizing such facts but must, ences, astronomy impresses us with a 
while doing so, be filled with the sub- sense of omnipotent power and wisdom. 
limest reflections ? We perceive that And whilst we bear in mind that He 
this earth is a mere shred, the annihila- who presides over all worlds is mindful 
tion of which would leave creation as of man, that the Berne whose eye is 
vast and as entire as before; that though abroad over all the universe, is He who 
it were to disappear, there are other gives vegetation to every blade of grass, 
worlds -which roll afar—where Gop’s and life to every animated thing; whilst 
physical and moral laws rule undisturb- we bear this in mind, and humbly bow 
ed — where the ties of neighborhood before this combination of infinite pow- 
and home may be known—where piety er and wisdom, we must at the same 
may have its temples, and Gop His wor- time be elevated by the thought that, 
shippers. insignificant as we may seem from our 
But, further, multitudinous as are the species and position, He yet has endow- 
worlds, and immeasurable as is the dis- ed us with the high faculty of investi- 
tance which the telescope reveals to us, gating His works, and learning, through 
yet even with its aid we see but a frag- the sublime medium of reason, the les- 
ment of creation ; systems after systems sons they are designed to teach. 
still throng beyond, in the unsearchable Science is not of spontaneous growth. 
heights of heaven; for who can ques- It is the child of time, nurtured in the 
tion it? What is seen is nothing to lapse of ages. Feeble in its infancy, 
what is unseen, for what is seen is lim- and often cradled in error, it is only by 
ited by the range of our instruments; incessant culture that it slowly reaches 
what is unseen has no limit; andthough maturity. This is strikingly illustrated 
all that the eye of man can take in, or by the history of astronomy. If we re- 
his fancy can grasp, were swept away, flect on the vast discoveries made in re- 
there might still remain as ample a field cent times, and then turn back to the 
as ever which the Derry may have peo- era of primitive observation, and from 
pled with innumerable worlds. The thence trace down through successive 
more recent observations of astronomy generations the gradual expansion of 
make this highly probable; and the dis- the science, we cannot fail to be aston- 
covery of the nebulae opens up limitless ished at the contrast presented by its fee- 
fields for astonishment and speculation. ble infancy and its colossal growth. As- 
It carries us up another step in the as- stronomy has its origin in the profound- 
cending scale of immensity, and makes est depths of our ‘nature. Other sci- 
it impossible for us even to conjecture ‘ences have their origin in man’s physi- 
where progression is to end. cal requirements, but astronomy has it 
The nebule have opened vast fields in his spiritual being. The cravings of 
for the sublimest speculations of astron- the intellect, or the wants of the body, 
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have produced all other sciences, but in 
astronomy the first impulse came from 
the necessities of the soul. 

If we search down into the constitu- 
tion of our existence, till we come to the 
lowest depth, we shall find, underlying 
all other wants, a craving for the infi- 
nite, a something that desires perfec- 
tion, a wish that nothing but the thought 
of what is eternal can satisfy. Nowhere 
was this want so called into conscious- 
ness as beneath the skies of the East. 
There the nights are still and cloud- 
less, and many a wise man in the ear- 
lier days, full of deep thoughts, ‘went 
out into the fields,’ like Isaac, ‘ to medi- 
tate at eventide.” Those vast plains all 
solitude, and those mighty skies all still- 
ness, brought up before the eye and the 
mind the boundless in space and the il- 
limitable in time; around, silence reigned 
profound as death ; above, motion went 


x 


on forever; no wonder if men looked 


upward to the heavens, and deemed that 
an eternal destiny was enthroned there ; 
that they found in the stars objects for 
their adoration, and were ‘ given up to 
worship the hosts of heaven.’ 
Astronomy was the religion of the 
world’s youth. Perverted and astray as 
this spirit was, still it was reverential ; 
the true student-ardor animated it. Few 
in our times have imbibed what was 
good, though they have been rescued 
from that which was evil in it. Rever- 
ence does not characterize the pursuit 
of science in our time. A mean demand 
for utility has superseded it; and men 
now pursue, and listen to, discoveries 
of truth with scarcely any other feeling 
than that which a sense of the profit 
springing from them begets. There is 
a spirit abroad which seeks for wisdom 
simply as a means to an end, and that 
often a selfish one; and this is the spir- 
it rebuked by the ancient and nobler 
reverence of primitive times—the de- 
sire of knowledge for its own sake — 
truth pursued for the sake of truth — 
labor and thought and energy given for 
no personal gain or profit; this was the 
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spirit in which, in times of old, men 
read the aspect of the heavens. 

But reverence however deep, the true 
student-spirit however strong, cannot 
save men from the errors which seem 
ever to attend first efforts. The early 
astronomical observers were no excep- 
tion to this common rule; they could 
not distinguish between what was real 
and what was apparent. The first and 
abiding impression made upon them was, 
that every thing visible in the heavens— 
sun, moon and stars—was in motion ; 
that the earth alone was at rest, and the 
centre round which all the others re- 
volved. To free the mind from this il- 
lusion, to distinguish real from apparent 
motion, was the first great step to be 
taken in advance; and until it was 
made, little in reality could be done be- 
yond observing and recording phenome- 
na, out of which, subsequently, a true 
astronomical theory was to be educed, 
and the false and popular one refuted. 
Setting aside some scattered passages 
and allusions in ancient authors, there 
is no evidence of any kind that the true 
theory of the earth’s motion was appre- 
hended before the beginning of the six- 
teenth century. Copernicus was the 
first to detect the errors of the Ptole- 
maic system, and to assert the earth’s 
orbital motion. He was followed by 
Tycho Brahe, Kepler, and Galileo. The 
era of these great discoveries extends 
over ‘the sixteenth, and more than 
the first half of the seventeenth centu- 
ry. With Copernicus, and his refuta- 
tion of the Ptolemaic system, the histo- 
ry of modern astronomy begins. The 
observations of Tycho Brahe, though 
he rejected the Copernican theory, sup- 
plied much of the material upon which 
Kepler built those astonishing calcula- 
tions, that resulted in the discovery of 
his famous laws; whilst the invention 
of the telescope, and his own mighty 
intellect, enabled Galileo to corroborate 
the whole, and lay the foundation of the 
superstructure subsequently raised by 
the glorious genius of Newton. 
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It is not easy for us to form a correct 
estimate of the difficulties which the 
discoverers of the true astronomical the- 
ery had to encounter; difficulties aris- 
ing as well from the ignorance and pre- 
judices of society, as from the nature of 
their investigations and the means of 
observation at their disposal. The old 
philosophy had imbedded itself in men’s 
minds; Plato, Aristotle, and Ptolemy, 
were regarded with a reverence almost 
superstitious, and the authority of the 
Papal Church was roused to maintain 
the popular belief intact, and denounce 
any deviation from it as heretical. It 
was thus that, when Galileo demon- 
strated its unsoundness, and completed 
the proof of the Copernican theory, he 
was flung as a blasphemer into the dun- 
geons of the Inquisition. When we 
read of his sufferings and recantation, 
we can hardly avoid feeling indignation 
and regret. But in judging of the ac- 
tions of men, we should always bear in 
mind the circumstances in which they 
were placed, the current of opinions in 
their day, and a due sense of human in- 
firmity. The laity in that day, in all 
matters of science and philosophy, was 
incapable of forming a judgment, and the 
clerical order was paramount. There 
was no public opinion, save on religious 
doctrine, nor any means of addressing 
even such as did exist, except through 
the medium of formaily convened as- 
semblies and set debate; and any one 
acquainted with the history of the time, 
must clearly see that Galileo and his 
case could have had no prospect of com- 
ing within reach of such protection as 
these afforded. Besides, the Church of 
tome was feeling a heavy blow at the 
hands of Luther and the Reformation, 
and the Court of Rome was straining 
every nerve to recover the authority it 
had lost, and avert the dangers with 
which it was menaced. It therefore re- 
garded, with a jealous eye, the slightest 
appearance of departure from its deci- 
sions. Unfortunately, the motion of the 
heavenly bodies was supposed to be a 
fact delivered in revelation, and was up- 
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held as possessing all the sanctity of an 
article of belief. Galileo was, consequent- 
ly, looked upon as a dangerous heretic, 
who ought to be suppressed; whilst he, 
on the other hand, imbued with much 
of the skeptical indifference that charac- 
terized many of his time, regarded re- 
cantation as in a great degree a mere 
matter of form, a piece of meaningless 
ceremonial, forced upon him by ecclesi- 
astical authority, to be submitted to 
with the best grace he could command. 
sut whatever be the palliation adduced, 
either for the weakness of the philoso- 
pher or the intolerance of the priest, the 
recantation of the one and the cruelty of 
the other have left a stain on the es- 
cutcheons of science and religion, which 
the champions of both would now glad- 
ly efface. But when, after rising from 
his knees, Galileo, absorbed in the truth 
he had taught, suddenly muttered to 
au bystander, ‘Z” pur si muove’—‘It 
moves for all that’ —he then uttered a 
truth which all the devices of man could 
never after succeed in stifling; a truth 
that will abide as permanent and endur- 
ing as the earth itself. By its enunci- 
ation he dragged down the pillars on 
which the old fabric of error rested for 
support, and with them the whole cum- 
brous pile toppled to the ground. A 
new foundation was laid, solid and im- 
movable, on which a new temple was to 
rise, to be from thenceforth dedicated to 
the genius of truth alone. 

We have arrived at the primary ele- 
mental fact of the earth’s motion, and 
from the day of its first promulgation 
until now, astronomy has continued to 
advance with rapid strides, adding dis- 
covery to discovery, until at the present 
time it has achieved triumphs, tran- 
scending in vastness and magnificence 
those even in all other departments of 
science put together. 

We now know that the sun is a cen- 
tre of motion, and that round it the vast 
group of orbs which constitutes the so- 
lar system, moves, sustained by him in 
space, and held by him in perpetual con- 
trol. But the sun himself, with all his 
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train of planets, moons, comets, and as- 
teroids, is, in his turn, subordinate to a 
still mightier centre, fixed in space at 
an immeasurable distance ; a distance so 
vast that the mind is bewildered in the 
contemplation of the numbers that ex- 
press it. . 

Imagine, as the moon revolves round 
the earth, and the earth round the sun, 
that the sun, in his turn, is also bent to 
an orbit, and that he sweeps round his 
centre of motion accompanied with all his 
stupendous train! From this and other 
considerations, the reflection is forced 
upon us, that our solar system does not 
stand alone, that it is neither unique nor 
insulated, but that it is the type of others 
with which it is intimately related. Pos- 


sibly the number of such systems equals 
that of the stellar host itself — not mere- 
ly its front ranks, which alone come 
within telescopic range; but that, far 
away, beyond our ken, systems and as- 
semblages still throng innumerable, light 
from which will never reach our earth. 
These are neither conjectures nor ima- 
ginings, but sober probabilities, sustained 
by cautious investigation. Nor can sci- 
ence reject the sublime conception, that 
sun upon sun, and system upon sys- 
tem, obedient to one all-pervading law, 
may wheel round the eternal throne, the 
last and mightiest centre of the whole! 
The further we investigate, the more 
cause have we to wonder, to love, and 
to adore. 





FINANCE AND THE MYSTERY OF MONEY. 


A work has recently made its appear- 
ance in England, which has for its title: 
‘The Mystery of Money Explained and 
Illustrated.’ It is a curious fact that 
the subject of finance continues to oc- 
cupy the attention of the greatest minds 
of the age, and yet it seems impossible 
for them to come to any fixed opinions. 
In ordinary sciences we are able by in- 
duction, the great process of Bacon, to 
arrive at certainties, and we are safe 
in the application of our deductions 
to the practical business of life. But 
with regard to the real and final uses 
and character of the precious metals, 
what is their real relation to trade, the 
products of industry, and the value of 
property, we are still quite in the dark. 
There is one class of economists who 
maintain that gold and silver are the 


true measures of all other commodities, ‘+reached its present security — in short, 


and those again, who are equally posi- 
tive that they are the mere exponents 
ef exchange and adjusters of balances 
and differences between debits and cre- 
dits; that they regulate and settle com- 
mercial inequalities by the universality 
of their4acceptance among nations, yet 


are not indispensable to the great ma- 
jority of business transactions. Neither 
the property of a country nor its com- 
merce was ever yet represented, dollar 
for dollar, by the precious metals, and 
in all probability never will be, for it is 
plain that, if there was enough of the 
metals to represent every article pro- 
duced or exchanged, they would lose all 
their value by their commonness, and 
be less easy of use from their weight 
and bulk than paper, which even now 
enters closely into competition with 
them, and when undisputed in char- 
acter, is even generally preferred in 
most of the transactions between men. 

It is also a singular fact that, in the 
earlier times, and before the culmination 
of the arts to the high position they 
have now reached, before commerce had 


in the dark ages, barter or money in 
hand was the only condition of exchange 
and transfer of property. Men were 
suspicious of each other, and the strong 
hand of force was the title under which 
the great possessiens of those ages were 
held. But as society emerged into a 
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better form, money became the measure 
of values, and has never since ceased 
to act in that capacity, though it has 
changed its standards from age to age. 
The first pound sterling of silver in Eng- 
land consisted of twelve ounces, and was 
‘the money of the merchant,’ so called, 
as it was considered in the days of Abra- 
ham. In the reign of Edward the First, 
the pound weight was coined into two 
hundred and forty-three pennyweights, 
which, before his time, had consisted of 
two hundred and forty, and the practice 
has ever since continued, the weight of 
the coin being diminished, but its denom- 
ination preserved, so that the silver 
pound sterling no longer contains twelve 
ounces, but only about four. In other 
words, what was originally a pound, say 
sixty-six shillings, is now no more than 
about four ounces. A pound sterling of 
gold is, in fact, purchasable with about 
four Mexican dollars. The first English 
shillings weighed one hundred and forty- 
four grains each; they now weigh but 
sixty-six. The gold pound sterling origi- 
nally weighed one ounce of that metal, 
but it is now coined into £3 17s. 9d. 
Edward the First coined the pound 
weight or twelve ounces of gold into 
£15, though it had been previously 
valued at £12; but now a pound weight 
of gold is actually coined into £46 14s. 6d. 
This lowering of the received values of 
coins was ‘not a matter of choice, ca- 
price, or dishonesty, but of necessity.’ 
For the augmentation of the metals as 
an instrument of exchange and distribu- 
tion, did not keep up with the augmen- 
tation of production. It became a goy- 
ernmental necessity to make these in- 
struments more plentiful, and the only 
method was their division into more 
ininute quantities. 

Yet commerce and industry were get- 
ting so largely in advance of their metallic 
assistants, that exchequer-bills and bank- 
notes were invented ; but these being in 
the power and under the control of those 
who created them, merchants and trad- 
ers advanced a.step further, and finally 
adopted promissory notes, bills of ex- 
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change, letters of credit, and various 
other methods, by which .they substi- 
tuted their own engagements for those 
of a public character, and the good faith 
by which they were supported, gave 
them such currency at home and abroad, 
that they were enabled to extend their 
operations all over the world, and to 
make the actual and simultaneous trans- 
mission of the metals from place to place 
quite unnecessary. Thus the aggregate 
of even mercantile obligations is infin- 
itely beyond the aggregate of the bullion 
by which they are professedly to be 
discharged. And under this system, 
whether we choose to consider it fal- 
lacious or not, the world has advanced 
to the highest point of civilization, 
wealth, power, and comfort. 

Yet we see that the movements of 
gold, notwithstanding this experience 
of its being put out of sight in the 
actual commercial transactions of life, 
are still looked upon with alarm. It 
seems as if, by some mischance, an 


‘hour of liquidation should arrive, and 


the actual settlement of national and 
commercial obligations were possible to 
be made at any one time, there would 
be a period of universal bankruptcy, a 
general breaking down of all the govern- 
ments and business men in the world. 


‘ Fortunately, and in the course of human 


events, no such unity of purpose, no 
such simultaneous necessity, no such. 
contemporaneous credit-power can ever 
exist. Balances of trade, like ballast in 
a ship, seem to occur in the right place, 
at the right time, and shift so as to pre- 
serve the whole vessel steady and in 
trim. She may lean to the one side or 
the other, pitch down or rise on the top 
of the wave, but the whole mass is 
steady, and moves on to its destined 
haven. 

There is one question which constantly 
disturbs the common mind, both in this 
country and in England. Why should 
money, stamped by the government for 
the use of its own citizefs, be carried 
away and appropriated by foreigners, 
or sent away by our own merchants ? 
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The reply is, that coin is the money of 
the merchant, that the eagle and the 
head of liberty give no value to the 
metal on which they are impressed. 
Legislation fixes the price of the metal 
in the coin, but it can do no more. We 
may tender so many gold coins in pay- 
ment of a debt, and be discharged from 
it by the operations of the law ; but bars 
and ingots of gold and gold dust are com- 
modities, whose value is determined by 
other rules, and the consent of the par- 
ties dealing therein. And so, practically, 
when a coin of the state represents le- 
gally more than it is worth elsewhere, 
any other more profitable commodity 
will be preferred, and vice versa. 

But why are not our silver and nickel 
coins as much an object with the ex- 
porters as gold? it may be asked. Be- 
cause they are more bulky in proportion 
to their value, and because they are a 
legal tender at a rate above their real 
value, and to export them would be to 
effect a loss. The enormous exportation 
of our silver to Canada, which, at first 
sight, would seem to be a contradiction 
of the assertion, is, in fact, a proof of its 
truth. Silver and gold being of equal 
merchantable value in Canada for the 
time, it was a good speculation to send 
our silver there in exchange for gold at 
par, than to withdraw this to the United 
States, and realize the difference of the 
premium in the New-York market. The 
Canadians are so glutted with silver, 
that it is selling at a discount of from 
ten to twenty per cent as compared with 
gold.” And they are now precisely in 
the position we have pointed out. They 
have not received our surplus of silver as 
a real Lona fide import for goods sold us, 
but because their monetary affairs were 
in such a condition that it was impossi- 
ble for them to prevent the conversion 
of the former metal into the more valu- 
able one, and now they have an excess 
of silver which they cannot export with 
any profit whatever. It is a useless 
drug on their hands. This curious fact 
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not only shows that silver is not a ready 
and advantageous commodity for export, 
but that even a precious metal, out of 
place and in excess of the true wants of 
commerce, may be really a detrimental 
property and a drag on commercial en- 
terprise. 

The true mint value or bullion weight 
of the English shilling is ninety-two and 
three quarter grains of silver, and so it 
was coined for two hundred years down 
to 1815, the ounce being coined into 
5s. 2d.; but in that year the ounce 
of silver was coined into 5s. 6d., the 
weight being reduced to eighty-seven 
grains. Thus being deprived of their 
value, their full ‘intrinsic value as in- 
struments of barter,’ the character of 
the English coins was changed from 
money of the merchant ‘into money of 
the realm.’ So the copper and bronze 
coins of that country pass as current 
money of the realm for one hundred and 
fifty per cent above their real value as 
metal. It is a fact that an English 
penny-piece ‘is worth less to a brazier 
than a half-penny of the genuine com- 
modity.’ 

In our own country the rate of silver 
has been twice raised. The weight of a 
silver dollar of the United States has, by 
the act of Congress of 1853, been re- 
duced from three hundred and eighty- 
four grains to three hundred and fifty, 
and of the half dollar, from one hundred 
and ninety-two to one hundred and 
seventy-five ; in other words, and as 
has been repeatedly tested by our manu- 
facturers of silver ware, the intrinsic 
value of our silver coins has been di- 
minished about four per cent. The 
nickel cents actually produce to the 
government a profit of forty per cent. 
We have no space to enter into the dis- 
cussion of the subject of our coinage, 
nor to show the consequences of the 
irregularity of our system, nor of the 
advantage of an international coinage as 
proposed by some of our most eminent 
writers. Those of our readers who wish 
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to understand the subject will do well to 
refer to a pamphlet by J. H. Alexander, 
of Princeton, published in 1855. 

Thus, then, money of intrinsic value 
is opposed to money of conversional 
value. The one is the money of man- 
kind, the other the money of the state, 
and this difference, which no legislation 
has been able to reconcile, and the use 
of which is purely a matter of expediency 
or interest in the foreign merchant—for 
every merchant is a foreigner to another 
country if he trades with it—remains yet 
as a cause of perturbation in commerce 
and the fruitful source of panics. It 
has been proposed to tax the exports of 
gold, so as to make it a pure commodity, 
but the sense of the world is against this 
expedient. In Mexico, where it exists 
as atwo per cent charge, it has never 
equalized the balance of trade, nor pre- 
served any quantity of silver at home. 

We must leave the subject then very 
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nearly where we found it, as all writers 
have been compelled to do. If the civ- 
ilized world could agree upon an inter- 
national coinage of fineness and stand- 
ard, which should make it receivable 
everywhere as an equivalent for proper- 
ty, as some have maintained is quite 
practicable, then all money would be 
barter money, and not money of the 
state. Its intrinsic value, estimated by 
the number of grains, would be every- 
where alike, and speculations for a rise, 
or an enhanced value, would be more 
rare. Whether this plan will ever be 
adopted is doubtful. The world is full of 
national competition, and adverse com- 
mercial interests, and as each country 
regards its own interests first, so each 
has its prejudices and conceits, and we 
fear that it will only be on the arrival 
of the millennium that the nations of the 
earth will agree in any thing. 


ADRIFT ON THE WORLD; 


OR, THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF WASHINGTON EDMONDS. 


CHAPTER NINETEENTH. 


MY FIRST INQUIRIES INTO THE SPIRIT-WORLD. 


Tue great town of Liverpool served 
only to remind me of the bitter past, 
and the dark, damp days hung heavily 
upon me while I awaited the coming of 
the steamer which should bear me glad 
tidings from the woman I loved. The 
docks, with their ten miles of spars and 
rigging, were to my eyes as bleak and 
inhospitable as a forest of naked hicko- 
ries ; and the muddy, smoky, and noisy 
streets as prosaic as the looks of the 
busy toilers who trod them, with 
thoughts intent upon pig-iron, Russian 
hides, American cotton, and the mul- 
tifarious commodities which are the 
growth of civilization, and with no soul 


above the counting-house. How I pit- 
ied them, poor and obscure as I was. 

I began to hate the jingling roar of 
the lorries, to sicken of the murky 
sky, and to grow disheartened ag the 
non-arrival of a letter as the days went 
by. And when a fortnight had elapsed 
without bringing any tidings from the 
New World, I became apprehensive and 
despairing. Had she changed, and were 
those lines indeed to be interpreted as a 
final farewell, or had her letter been de- 
tained by accident, or could it be that 
she was ill? I pondered sadly over these 
thoughts, and many were the weary 
hours I passed in silent meditation. 

While scanning the columns of a local 
newspaper one morning, I read a para- 
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graph making mention of the arrival of 
a spiritual ‘medium’ of whom I had 
before heard, but to whom I was en- 
tirely unknown, and as his address was 
given, I went to him, not because I had 
faith in spiritualism, for I knew nothing 
of it beyond hearsay; but in order to 
give it a trial. I introduced myself, as I 
entered his apartment, by saying: ‘I 
have come to ask you, or rather the 
spirits, a question.’ 

He fixed his eyes upon me for a mo- 
ment, and said: ‘ You have come to ask 
about a living person in New-York.’ 

I looked amazed, but said nothing. 

‘She’s a young lady with light brown 
hair, and she’s sick of a fever. She’s 
been so since you left New-York. You’ve 
been expecting a letter from her, but she’s 
not been able to write one. The spirits 
say that person will get better, and that 
you will marry her.’ 

I was completely dumbfounded by 
these revelations, and but for the fool- 
ishness of the question, would have said : 
‘How do you know ?’ 

‘Have you any more questions to ask 
the spirits about her ?’ 

‘Yes.’ I paused to reflect. ‘ What 
has she been thinking about most dur- 
ing her sickness ?’ 

The medium’s hand trembled, and he 
took up a pencil and wrote very rapidly 
on a slip of paper, Washington. 

‘Do you know any thing about that?’ 
he asked. 

‘Yes, I understand it,’ was my reply, 
and the old sense of suffocation and 
tears stole over me. 

There, it seemed to me, was proof 
enough of the presence of the super- 
natural to convince the most incredu- 
lous. Can it be clairvoyance ? I asked 
myself. If so, I stood in the presence 
of one who could penetrate my inner- 
most thoughts; if not, I heard footfalls 
on the boundary of another world. In 
either case, the source of the power 
which enabled the medium to make 
these disclosures must be to some ex- 
tent unknown to himself. His own won- 


derful insight and utterances were per- 
haps almost as much a mystery to him 
as to me. 

‘Think of some one who’s dead,’ he 
said, ‘and point with a pencil to the 
letters of the alphabet. When you 
come to the initial of the name, the 
spirit will answer.’ 

I thought of my mother, and took the 
card-board on which these were printed 
in my hand, and commencing with 4, 
touched them one by one in their pro- 
per order till I came to Z. 

‘Go over them again.’ 

I did so, and the medium listened 
attentively. 

‘There is no answer,’ he said. ‘ Are 
you sure that person is dead ?’ 

I candidly informed him that I was 
not, but was anxious to ascertain. 

He clutched my arm, saying as he did 
so, ‘I have an impression that the per- 
son you were thinking of is your mother ; 
the spirits say she is still living,’ and he 
fixed his eyes upon me with a wild, su- 
pernatural look. 

I grew pale, and felt a chill of aston- 
ishment. ; 

‘Think of some one else.’ 

I thought of my father, and again 
pointed to the letters of the alphabet, 
but, as before, there was no answer. 

* That spirit is still on earth,’ said the 
medium. 

‘I'd like to ask some questions about 
that person,’ I observed. 

‘The spirits tell me he’s in New-York, 
and youll meet him unexpectedly.’ 

Again I marvelled. 

I put more questions, but the medium 
had no more impressions to communi- 
cate. 

‘Think of some one you know to be 
dead,’ said he, ‘and write down names 
of places, as many as you like, and 
among them the place where the person 
died.’ 

I wrote, without allowing him to sec 
what I wrote, about twenty names on as 
many slips of paper, each of which I 
then crushed into a pellet between my 
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fingers, and placed in the centre of the 
table. 

‘Now point to the letters.’ 

I did so, and at D three raps on the 
chair denoted the presence of the spirit. 
The medium pencilled, under inspiration, 
Daniel E. Redfield, and pushed it to- 
wards me. That was the name of the 
man I was thinking about. 

‘Now take up the papers one at a 
time, and when you touch that giving 
the name of the place where he died, 
his spirit will answer.’ 

One by one I lifted and separated 
them from the rest. As I raised the 
tenth pellet, the three raps were heard, 
and opening it, I read, Brooklyn. There 
he had died. Suddenly the medium 
again seized me spasmodically by the 
arm. ‘That spirit,’ he said, ‘is standing 
here behind my chair. He is a short, 
stout man with a moustache, and he 
says hell write his initials on my arm.’ 
The description of his appearance was 
correct. ‘He died an accidental death,’ 
continued the medium. It was true; 
he was killed by being thrown out of a 
wagon. The medium bared his right 
arm more than half-way to the elbow, 
and rubbing the inner surface slightly 
with the palm of his left hand, there 
appeared in bright red letters, very much 
resembling the deceased’s own hand- 
writing, the letters D. E. R. These re- 
mained distinct for more than a minute, 
and then gradually faded away like a 
rainbow in the heavens. The medium 
sank back in his chair with a sigh and 
look of exhaustion. 

I put the question, ‘ Are you happy ?’ 
to the spirit, and the reply traced by the 
medium’s hand was: ‘ Yes, I am.’ 

The interview terminated with the 
payment of a fee of five shillings ster- 
ling; and I left the house wondering 
and perplexed, and on the whole con- 
vinced that spiritualism was not quite 
the humbug some people would make 
believe. 

My thoughts reverted to Gertrude. 
She was sick then— poor, darling girl! 
I knew now why she had not written, 


the World. [ June, 
and I reproached myself bitterly for 
being the innocent cause of her suffer- 
ings. Alas! how often do we inflict 
pain upon those who love us ! 

I repaired to my room in a dreary 
Lime street hotel, and wrote another 
long letter to the woman I adored, tell- 
ing her all that the medium had told 
me, and asking if what he said about 
herself was correct. In no other way 
could I account for her silence, and 
deeply and tenderly I unbosomed my- 
self in words of sympathy, of anxiety, 
of love, of adoration, of sorrow, till 
language could no further express the 
intensity of my emotions. This gave 
me relief, and I walked with a lighter 
step than I had trod for a week before 
to the general post-office to deposit my 
own letter. 

The Australian steamer was adver- 
tised to leave Plymouth in three days 
from this time, and I had already en- 
gaged a passage by her, so it would 
have been imprudent for me to linger 
longer in Liverpool. I left at six o'clock 
the next morning for London, where I 
met my English friend by appointment, 
and the same evening dined with him at 
the Athenzeum Club. 

Tt was the last week in May, and the 
height of the London season. The up- 
per ten of England had gathered to- 
gether in the world’s metropolis to ex- 
hibit themselves to their friends, and 
dine and wine, and be dined and wined; 
and anxious mammas with marriageable 
daughters were actively on the look-out 
for elder sons, who, alas! were not al- 
ways to be found, and when found, not 
to be led captive away; and anxious 
bachelors were equally eager in their 
search for heiresses, who were not al- 
ways willing to exchange their money 
for matrimony ; and people with small 
means, but, of course, great expecta- 
tions, were struggling to appear as rich 
as the richest, and in order to do so the 
better, were more liberal in their pro- 
mises to pay than their fulfilment of 
them warranted; and the spectacle of 
petty social ambition struggling in the 
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vortex of fashionable life, to make itself 
heard and felt, was to be seen in all its 
miserable glory. But for me there was 
no time to linger, and I was in no mood 
for it if there had been. 

I left London with my companion on 
the following morning by a Great-W est- 
ern express-train for Plymouth, and 
during the journey he developed his 
vocal propensities by singing a song in 
which I caught the following words 
a propos of ‘ the situation,’ as we say of 
military affairs : 

‘*T 1s a splendid race! a race against time, 
And a thousand to one we win it. 

Look at those flitting ghosts, 

The white-armed finger-posts ; 

If we ’’re moving the eighth of an inch, I say, 

We’re going a mile a minute! 

The quivering carriages rock and reel, 
Hurrah! for the rush of the grinding steel ! 
The thundering crank and the mighty 


wheel!’ 

‘You ’re evidently not very sad about 
leaving London,’ I remarked. 

‘No,’ he replied, ‘I’m glad. I’m 
sick of London; sick of England; dis- 
gusted with finding nothing new in the 
Old World and nothing old in the New; 
tired of the sham of society, the pre- 
tence of piety, the affectation of supe- 
riority, the — heigh ho! ‘a mad world, 
my masters!’ Ah! London’s a queer 
place —a guif a man may soon lose 
himself in. I never liked it, but I was 
always fond of studying it inside and 
out, and it’s a splendid school for the 
student of sociology, I can tell you.’ 

I expressed a desire to see it when 
gay with the decorations of Christmas. 

‘Ah! that reminds me of the morn- 
ing I left for America. The sky was 
gray and the air was frosty, and the 
scanty herbage in Hyde Park, as I 
passed, was covered with rime glitter- 
ing in the faint sunshine. The city was 
odorous of prize beef and mutton, and 
fat geese; and the largest turkeys in the 
country lay dead on the poulterers’ 
stalls. It was Christmas week, and the 
people of all conditions were busily pre- 
paring and providing for the great day 
of the year in England. The grocers’ 


shops were showily decorated with fancy 
boxes of French plums, and confection- 
ery, and Smyrna figs, and Malaga rai- 
sins, and sticks of Ceylon cinnamon, 
and heaps of candied lemon, and sam- 
ples of Patras currants, suggestive of 
plum-pudding and mince-pies — the 
whole tastefully ornamented with ever- 
greens ; and the street-boys flattened 
their noses against the windows, and 
gazed in silent admiration and hungry 
longing upon the inviting show, only 
regretting that a pane of glass and the 
presence of the shopmen prevented them 
from helping themselves. The butchers’ 
shops were hung with colossal sides of 
beef, heavy saddles of mutton, and ridi- 
culously fat pork, into all of which sprigs 
of holly were stuck jauntily ; and those 
who had seen the fatted animals, of 
which these were the mortal remains, 
on the verge of apoplexy a few days 
previously at the cattle-show, the pigs 
blinded by their own excess of flesh, 
could now see them cold and ticketed 
in death, awaiting the inevitable fate 
of chops and sirloins. 

‘The churches and chapels were being 
decorated with evergreens by young la- 
dies of their respective congregations, 
who were admirers of the clergymen 
officiating, and those of the latter who 
were too old or too ugly or too unat- 
tractive and uninteresting to have any 
young lady admirers were left to do the 
work at their own expense. In either 
case it was being done, and on Christ- 
mas day the clocks would be wreathed 
with green leaves, and their whole in- 
teriors more or less festooned with clus- 
tering and glossy foliage — with holly, 
with mistletoe, and with laurel. 

‘It was the carnival of children, for 
toys and sweetmeats and picture-books 
and pocket-money and Christmas-boxes 
generally came to them in abundance, 
and the theatres were performing pan- 
tomimes for their special delectation. 
It was the carnival, too, of domestic 
servants, who were receiving presents, 
under the black-mail system, from the 
tradesmen all round, in consideration, 
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of course, of overlooking any imperfec- 
tions in the articles supplied, and say- 
ing that black was white whenever a 
question arose to the contrary. 

‘The faces of the rich and well-to-do 
looked bright and happy, and there was 
an air of cheerfulness pervading the 
streets. But in the holes and corners 
of the city, where lay the squalid homes 
of those steeped in penury and bent 
down with hunger and wretchedness, 
there was a dismal contrast. To many 
thousands of the London poor, Christ- 
mas had no charm, for they had no 
friends to make them presents, no money 
wherewith to buy the necessaries, much 
less the luxuries of life. From the 
homes of the wealthy to the homes of 
the destitute it was often only a step, 
but that step led into another world.’ 


CHAPTER TWENTIETH. 
CARRYING THE WAR INTO AFRICA. 


Wirn a heavy heart, I took up my 
pen in Plymouth to indite my last letter 
to Gertrude, before embarking for the 
golden shore. I was writing an epistle 
to which I could not hope to receive an 
answer for many months to come, even 
if all went well. Till I reached Mel- 
bourne I had now no prospect of hear- 
ing from New-York, and meanwhile 
what changes might not occur! If I 
could only have felt sure that the pro- 
phecy of the medium was a true one re- 
specting our meeting again, I should 
have been happy. But I was without 
faith enough for that; and, marvellous 
as the revelations of the man had seem- 
ed, I entertained a suspicion that with 
regard to future events he—like the 
report of a ‘contraband’ in war-time— 
might prove any thing but reliable. I 
therefore placed my trust in ProvipENcE, 
the great refuge of all, cowards especi- 
ally, and embarked. 

From our entrance into the Bay of 
Biscay till we left it far behind, we ex- 
perienced a succession of heavy gales, 
and a tremendous sea, which rose like 
mountain-peaks around us, wild, terri- 
ble, and grand, sweeping our decks at 
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intervals, tearing away a part of our 
bulwarks, and staving in our boats, con- 
fining the passengers to their cabins, 
prostrate, comfortless, and in some cases 
indifferent even to life itself. To add to 
the discomforts and perils of our situa- 
tion, the ship was very deeply laden, 
and in bad trim. She was, moreover, 
slow to answer her helm, and her en- 
gines frequently broke down, while she 
was leaking so fast that men had to be 
kept constantly at the pumps. 

It was blowing a hurricane from the 
north-west, on our second night out, and 
the vessel lay in the trough of the tre- 
mgndous sea, which was then running 
and rolling us almost dizzy. The main- 
topsail was carried away about mid- 
night, and a number of casks of oil and 
water broke loose on the main deck, 
and were dashed to pieces. 

It was on the third night that our 
foretopmast, maintop-gallant-mast, bow- 
sprit, and jibboom were carried away, 
and the mainsail split, and then succeed- 
ed a wild flapping of rent canvas in the 
gale, a series of hoarse commands on 
deck, the shrill pipe of the boatswain’s 
whistle, and the heigh-hi-ho of the crew 
as they commenced the work of clear- 
ing away the wreck, some of which be- 
coming entangled with the screw, made 
our steam useless. The cry of ‘Man 
overboard!’ was heard through the 
storm, about an hour after this, but 
nothing could be done for him, and he 
perished beneath the foam. It was not 
till sun-down, on the following day, that 
the wreck was cut clear of the screw 
and rudder, and meanwhile the ship lay 
like a log, pitched about by every wave, 
and rolling fearfully, with the sea often 
making a complete breach over her, and 
flooding the cabins and engine-room. 

The hurricane, after a slight lull, in- 
creased to its former violence, and the 
mizzen-topsail and cross-jack were blown 
from the gaskets, while a sea that struck 
the starboard-bow carried away the star- 
board-rail, split the covering-board, and 
swept the decks. After this the reefed 
mainsail was blown away, leaving us 
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with only the maintopmast stay-sail 
bent. Men and women began to de- 
spair of ever reaching the promised 
land; and the captain, who was a very 
religious man, and a Baptist, summoned 
all the passengers to prayer, in the main 
saloon, and actually terrified them more 
than the storm by exhorting them to 
prepare for death, and giving a graphic 
picture, drawn from his own imagina- 
tion, of their future, if they neglected 
his warning. The weak and nervous 
listened and trembled, or if they had 
the necessary courage, retired to the pri- 
vacy of their own cabins, to live or die 
in peace. 

‘Well, how did you pass the night ?’ 
was my morning inquiry of Mr. Regi- 
nald Wade — that was my companion’s 
name. 

‘I passed it,’ he replied, ‘in the prac- 
tice of the movement cure, but I don’t 
feel any the better for it. I had a dream 
too, which, in the language of Byron— 
ahem! was not alla dream. I imagin- 
ed that all the movables in all the state- 
rooms had gone dancing mad ; that bon- 
net-boxes were flying forward and back 
with heavy trunks, and that walking- 
canes were crossing over with meer- 
schaum pipes; that ladies’ work-boxes 
were promenading with gentlemen’s 
writing-desks, and that carpet-bags went 
right and left with empty bottles—a 
change of partners and chassée occur- 
ring at frequent intervals, and all to the 
music of a tremendous storm, and the 
occasional crash of crockery.’ 

It was not uncommon about this time 
to set a steward and a soup-tureen cap- 
sized together on their passage from the 
galley to the cabin; to see meats and 
vegetables performing eccentric gyra- 
tions between the dishes and the floor, 
generally alighting in some one’s lap in 
the descent. Every thing breakable had 
to be tightly secured, but, notwithstand- 
ing every ordinary precaution, the 
amount of property belonging to the 
steward’s pantry that came to grief 
every day, without producing any visi- 
ble effect upon the appearance of the 


breakfast and dinner-table, seemed to 
argue that the supply of breakfast, din- 
ner, and tea services at the command of 
that indispensable functionary was as 
inexhaustible as the stock of liquors in 
the magic bottle of a wizard. 

When the weather calmed there was 
a general gathering of the passengers on 
deck, and it was refreshing to see how 
those who had been cooped in their cab- 
ins day after day enjoyed their first 
breath of fresh air under a clear sky. 
It was about this time that a general 
tendency towards flirtation was mani- 
fested by the single and the widowed 
among the passengers of both sexes, and 
billing and cooing — excuse the phrase 
—became their chosen pastime for the 
rest of the voyage. They paired off 
like birds in the spring, and became 
severally subjects of gossip over the 
ship, for people had nothing to do but 
gossip, and the more the pity. They 
walked the decks together, sat together 
hour after hour, whenever the weather 
permitted, played draughts together, sat 
together at the cabin-table, read to each 
other, and were considered to be ‘en- 
gaged’ without doubt. The four hun- 
dred souls on board presented an epi- 
tome of the world, and, as on all long 
voyages, a fine opportunity was thus 
afforded for the study of character. 
People showed themselves in their true 
colors, and the result was not always to 
their advantage. 

It was not till the evening of our 
twentieth day at sea that we entered the 
harbor of Porto Grande, in the island of 
St. Vincent, of the Cape de Verde group 
—our first coaling-station. The prospect 
was rocky, arid, and uninviting, and I 
did not regret our departure on the day 
following. But the skies were bright, 
the sun-sets glorious, and the tempera- 
ture deliciously warm. With the ther- 
mometer at from eighty-five to ninety in 
the cabin, and the glow of the tropics 
around us,-our hearts became as light 
as our clothing, and some entertained 
serious intentions of jumping over- 
board, and taking a good, long shark- 
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like swim after the ship—a cool but 
perilous bath. Mr. Leander Jones was 
the first to propose the experiment, and 
Mr. Byron Smith offered to follow his 
example. Accordingly, those two gen- 
tlemen were one afternoon to be seen 
swimming alongside, in tow of the ship, 
but being apprehensive of bites from 
sharks and barracoutas, they did not 
repeat their aquatic excursion. 

The lovers on board increased in their 
warmth with the temperature; and 
many of them, with the ship’s shrouds 
for bed-curtains, and the starry vault, 
decorated with the southern cross, for 
their roof, sought nocturnal repose on 
deck, with no sound but the gentle 
plashing of the phosphorescent waters, 
or the occasional murmur of their own 
voices, to disturb the glorious silence. 
Here was poetry (?) 

As we crossed the line, children and 
ignoramuses were summoned on deck 
by individuals, anxious to make some- 
thing like ‘ April fools’ of them, who, 
pointing ahead, asked them if they saw 
it. Saw what? Saw the line —a long, 
black streak. Yes, they saw the hori- 
zon. Well, that was it. Their delusion 
was soon afterwards dissipated by an 
extension of their not very extensive 
geographical knowledge, and they laugh- 
ed at the joke, and some at their own 
ignorance. At nightfall Neptune, in an 
indescribable costume of tar and feathers, 
cocked hat, red and yellow ochre, and 
iron hoop, the latter meant for a sword, 
came on board, attended by his satellites, 
who were all monsters of strange aspect 
and attire, and levied black mail upon 
the passengers, after which there were 
innumerable hornpipes on the forward 
deck, sandwiched with songs, drinks, 
and other morceauz, congenial to the 
nautical palate, the whole conveying the 
idea that Neptune and Company were 
in the best possible spirits, and enjoy- 
ing their entertainment amazingly. At 
mid-night the aquatic visitors took their 
departure, and it is to be hoped sought 
seasonable refreshment in their subma- 
rine caves. 
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For two days after this we steamed 
slowly on, in the midst of a perfect calm 
—a sublime stilness. As far as the eye 
could reach, the glassy deep reposed, un- 
agitated even by a ripple, while the 
fierce rays of a vertical sun shone down 
in lustrous splendor, making it glisten 
like molten gold. The feather-vane hung 
motionless upon its staff, the decks were 
burning to the feet, and the pitch oozed 
and boiled out of the seams; tar-drops 
fell from the almost cindered rigging, 
and the masts and booms gaped thirst- 
ily through huge cracks. 

At sun-set the clouds, hitherto un- 
seen, began to form in magnificent ar- 
ray, and assumed the richest dyes and 
most brilliant hues in’ the livery of hea- 
ven, which, reflected from their azure 
thrones, bathed the stagnant ocean in 
shadows of purple and of gold, while all 
space became suffused with a pervading 
grandeur of coloring and of light. The 
eye wandered from zenith to horizon, 
watching the changing glory of the 
scene, and dazzled by the effulgence 
which flashed, and flashed again with a 
grand intensity of light, through crim- 
son vistas of mountain-like clouds, per- 
meating the entire sky, and diffusing the 
most delicate tints that ever beautified 
creation. With the setting of the sun, 
far above and around us, these gorgeous 
and fantastic forms — the colossal arch- 
itecture of the heavens — rapidly crum- 
bled into ruins. Bold and rugged pro- 
montories and outstretching capes now 
diversified the scenery of a picturesque 
coast, indented here and there with bays 
and creeks, and bordered with groups of 
islands, standing in the sea-like blue of 
the open sky. A few moments later 
and silvery lakes appeared, studded with 
wooded isles, overshadowed by the hills 
of the adjoining mainland, to the right 
of which could be seen broad, sloping 
savannahs and umbrageous woods. 
These airy landscapes wore the sem- 
blance of reality, and every hill and 
valley shone with wonderful distinct- 
ness. The whole spectacle was like a 
beautiful vision, Gradually, with faded 
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lustre, the outlines of these landscapes 
and castles in the air became more and 
more indistinct; and a little later the 
shroud of darkness enveloped the scene, 
while one by one the stars shone like 
heavenly beacons through the void, and 
it was night. 

Sixteen days after leaving St. Vincent 
we sighted far away and dim in the dis- 
tance the sterile and solitary island of 
Ascension. It seemed, as we drew 
nearer, to be a mass of volcanic rock, 
broken into peaks, as if undergoing de- 
composition and destitute of vegetation, 
except on one of the topmost summits, 
known as the Green Mountain, which 
rose two thousand eight hundred and 
seventy feet above the sea. The rugged 
and desolate aspect of the spot may be 
easily imagined when I say, that it con- 
sists of huge masses of rock, irregularly 
piled on one another, and set in a low 
frame of lava rock, broken by yawning 
fissures and ravines. 

Passing the settlement—the Governor’s 
house, the snug church, the comfortable 
verandah-shaded villas, and the three 


men-of-war at anchor, we continued on 


our way towards the Cape. A boat, under 
full sail, and manned by negroes, came 
towards us; and a gentleman in white, 
with a bamboo complexion, inquired if 
we had any news or newspapers. Some 
temperance orators, and clergymen on 
board, threw him some packages of 
tracts, on opening which he looked like 
a man who felt that he had been ‘sold,’ 
for he laughed, and said: ‘ Have n’t you 
any thing later?’ Upon this he was 
thrown a copy of ‘The Last Cure for 
Souls,” by an enthusiastic Latter-Day 
Saint; which, again, was followed by ‘A 
Warning to Drunkards,’ from one of the 
teetotallers. He had thrown all these 
into the bottom of the boat, apparently 
in disgust, when some tracts of the 
London Abolition Aid Society, entitled, 
‘Pity the Poor Negro,’ were added to 
his stock. The frontispiece of one of 
these was a negro in chains, under 
which was the gentle inquiry, ‘Am I 
not a Man and a Brother?” The ne- 
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groes in the boat, on seeing this, seemed 
to recognize the likeness, and passed it 
from one to the other with a breadth of 
grin which gave us ocular proof of the 
size and color of their teeth and gums. 
He was about to leave, in despair, when 
he was consoled with a few copies of 
London and Plymouth journals, and the 
negroes with a cake of Windsor soap, 
which they mistook for something to 
eat, and made wry faces accordingly. 

At length, and on our fifty-first day 
at sea, we sighted the bold and mount- 
ainous coast rising abruptly from the 
sea, between Table Bay and the Cape of 
Good Hope. Mountain steeps, compos- 
ed of dark, reddish, gray sandstone, 
with ledges and beds of rock, barren of 
vegetation, excepting at their base, and 
crowned by rugged and craggy peaks, 
formed any thing but an inviting pros- 
pect; but it was a relief to the eye, 
wearied of the monotony of the ocean. 
As we neared the shore, I can well re- 
member how the noon-day light shone 
gloriously down upon the crags and pro- 
jections, whose brightness threw into 
dark shade the neighboring indentations ; 
while below, a long line of foam mark 
ed the surf-worn shore. As we sailed 
abreast of the Lion’s Head, to the right 
of Table Mountain, and bounding the 
bay on the south-west, a pleasant change 
came over the scene, and houses, gar- 
dens, and plantations were neither few 
nor far between. Advancing into the 
neck of the bay, the picturesque mount- 
ains of Hottentot’s Holland, and Stellen- 
bosch, became visible, far away in the 
background; while long ranges of sand- 
hills followed the coast to the northward. 

Neat whitewashed villas smiled along 
the foot of the mountains, towards Green 
Point ; and heavy batteries frowned upon 
the prospect. The extensive African city, 
with its flat-roofed houses, looked quaint 
and aboriginal ; the church-spires stood 
out in bold relief; the two jetties, where 
barges and small vessels were loading 
and discharging their cargoes, stretch- 
ed their long arms seawards from the 
shore; and a large commercial fleet 
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rose like a forest from the bosom of the 
bay. In the immediate background, 
and between two huge mountain sugar- 
oaves, the Table Mountain towered thir- 
ty-five hundred and eighty feet above the 
level of the ocean, 

Here, then, was the land of the Caf- 
fre, the Bosjesman, and the gorilla. 

‘Now, Edmonds, you’d better make 
up your mind to cut your journey short 
here. You'll never have another such 
chance of making a fortune out of ele- 
phants’ tusks and lion skins,’ said Mr. 
Wade, renewing an invitation to join 
him in a hunting tour, which I had thus 
far declined. 

‘Well, I’ll see,’ was my reply; by 
which the reader will perceive that I 
was not in a very decided frame of mind 
on the subject, and that more unlikely 
things might happen than my seeking 
sport and profit, and perhaps ultimate 
renown as a lion-hunter and gorilla- 
slayer — 

* Away, away from the dwellings of men, 
By the antelope’s haunt and the buffalo’s 
glen ; 
By valleys remote, where the ourebi plays, 
Where the gnoo, the sassaybe, and harte- 
beest graze, 
And the eland and gemsbok unhunted re- 
cline, 
By the skirts of gray forests o’erhung with 
wild vine ; 
Where the elephant browses at peace in his 
wood, 
And the river-horse gambols unscared in 
the flood, 
And the mighty rhinocero8 wallows at will 
In the pool where the wild ass is drinking 
his fill ; 
O’er the brown karroo, where the bleating 
cr 
Of the aitngbokte fawn sounds plaintively ; 
Where the zebra wantonly tosses his mane, 
As he scours with his troop o’er the desolate 
plain.’ 

I was impatient to reach Melbourne, 
in my anxiety to hear from Gertrude ; 
but I reflected that, in all probability, 
no letter would reach the golden land 
from her for months to come; and as 
there was a line of steamers running 
between Australia and the Cape, and 
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other opportunities of sailing frequently 
occurring, I yielded to the solicitations 
of my companion to join him in a short 
hunting expedition, and sold my berth 
in the steamer, at a premium, to an ex- 
pectant gold-miner. 

‘I’m glad you’ve decided to remain,’ 
said Mr. Wade; ‘and you'll not regret 
it, I can tell you. I’ll provide the wea- 
pons, foot the bills, as they say in your 
country, and make you a dead shot in 
three weeks.’ 

One fine morning, less than a fort- 
night after this, we left Cape Town on a 
pair of rough, shaggy Cape horses. 
They were about fourteen hands high, 
ewe-necked, goose-hammed, and moved 
along at an ambling pace; but their 
legs were all right, and their eyes 
clear and bright. We took with us a 
pack of curs, and a bushman to take 
care of them, and act as guide. He was 
as decidedly ugly as mortal man could 
be, without being deformed, and only 
four feet high. His face, at first sight, 
appeared to be all mouth and cheek- 
bones, so large and thick were his lips, 
and so immense the bones as compared 
with the thin and hollow cheeks. But 
upon examining him closely, I saw his 
nose. I could hardly call it a projec- 
tion, it was so subordinate to his mouth ; 
but this deficiency was indirectly made 
up for by the great width of his open 
nostrils. His eye-balls were so deeply 
sunk in their sockets, that, when I look- 
ed at his profile only, they were invisi- 
ble. His forehead was low and shelv- 
ing, his complexion two or three shades 
removed from black, and the expression 
of his countenance simply awful. His 
face was hairless, and his head covered 
with a number of tight woolly knots, sep- 
arated by small patches of bare black 
skin. 

We passed the first six nights at 
homesteads, and on the next morning 
struck straight into the bush. The curs 
were kept yelping all the time by the 
poreupines, jackals, and _long-tailed 
apes, that we saw; and these last fled 
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before us by thousands, filling the air 
as they went with sounds of indigna- 
tion and surprise. The jungle. was al- 
most impenetrable; but as we wore 
‘crackers,’ we felt little of the thorns 
that would otherwise have pierced us. 
Suddenly our fifty curs were all brought 
to bay, at the same point, a sure sign of 
sport. Looking before us, we saw an 
opening in the bush, leading to a grassy 
patch of ground, where the dogs were 
all collected round the one tree. A 
glance upwards revealed the glossy and 
spotted coat of a leopard, that, half in 
anger, half in fear, was peering over one 
of the boughs at the excited pack below. 
But no sooner had he caught sight of us, 
than he drew back his head, and, al- 
most simultaneously, I cried to my com- 
panion, ‘ Get closer to the tree, and fire !’ 
‘Keep out of his spring,” said he; and 
raising his rifle, he aimed steadily and 
fired. The next moment the forest re- 
sounded with a terrific roar of pain, and 
the animal leapt forward for a spring. 
Just then a shot from my own barrel 
pierced his brain, and, with a heavy 
groan, he rolled dead at our feet. Our 
bushman did not take long to strip him 
of his skin; and the curs, true to their 
cowardly instinct, attacked and bit his 
carcass with fieree voracity. 

At dusk, we prepared to camp out in 
the wilderness, by erecting the small 
tent that we carried with us. 

The night was splendid. We had a 
sky of deep dark blue, with the moon 
shining luminously through it; and the 
stars, in lesser glory, all bright, clear, 
and distinct, and in their midst, that 
beautiful constellation, the Southern 
Cross. <A sublime stillness reigned 
around. I saw, in the distanee, the 
lofty mountains rearing heavenwards 
their rugged crowns, while below their 
sweeping sides were belted by the pri- 
meval forest. Our solitary fire lighted 
up with an unnatural radiance the dark 
foliage on one side of our camp, where 
we alone disturbed the solitude of the 
scene. Weariness overcame us, and we 
lay down to sleep —I in the tent, and 


my companion, enveloped in his skins, 
outside, in preference; while the bush- 
man lay down with the dogs a hundred 
yards away. 

During the night I awoke with a start. 
Why, I was perplexed to discover; but 
while I was endeavoring to ascertain the 
cause, I received a blow on the head, 
through the side of the tent, as if struck 
by a heavy piece of wood, or an iron 
crowbar. For a moment I was appre- 
hensive of an attack by natives, but the 
next instant a terrible idea flashed across 
my mind. A lion was sniffing at me! 
I shall never forget the sensations that 
came over me just then. The terrors 
of death assailed me, and I struggled 
against them; but only to find how 
weak and helpless I really was. You 
will say I was not lion-hearted. No. 
But it was the shock of surprise that 
paralyzed me. Had I been prepared in 
open day to meet a lion, it would have 
been sport. As it was, it seemed in- 
evitable death. Seconds elapsed; they 
seemed like hours, and with them I col- 
lected my scattered senses, and sum- 
moned courage to my aid. Meanwhile 
I had remained perfectly still, and al- 
most powerless. If, I began to calcu- 
late, I remained where I was without 
moving, there was a probability of the 
beast tearing up the tent, and dragging 
me through; while, on the other hand, 
an attempt to move away would, in all 
likelihood, be detected, and the lion, 
acting similarly to the cat under such 
circumstances, would spring upon and 
carry me off. I felt all the torments of 
the most dreadful suspense, and prayed 
to heaven for deliverance. While I was 
thus hesitating as to what course it 
would be best for me to pursue, the ani- 
mal must have turned away; for after 
what was only a few moments, but 
which seemed a long time, during which 
I trembled with agitation, and suffered 
an agony of apprehension, there was a 
loud shriek, that immediately died away, 
and was followed by a deep low growl ; 
then a shot, and a siill louder and more 
angry growl. Upon this, I almost in- 
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stinctively felt about for my revolver, 
which I had, I then remembered, placed 
near my head before going to sleep. 
With this I rose, and creeping round 
the tent, I saw the threatening beast 
standing perfectly motionless, with glar- 
ing eyes, uttering the same subdued but 
deep and ominous growl; and to my in- 
tense horror, holding in his mouth the 
body of a man, which he occasionally 
lowered to the ground, as if for the pur- 
pose of taking a firmer hold, but at no 
time letting it slip entirely from his jaws. 
I saw, by the direction of his look, that 
he had caught sight of me; and so ter- 
rible were the associations of a lion that 
rushed upon me at the moment, that I 
stood almost fascinated, and incapable of 
action. Singularly enough, although I 
remained stationary, he did not change 
his posture. 

Suddenly, guided by the instinct of 
self-preservation, I raised my weapon 
and fired. I hit him, I think, just be- 


hind the shoulder, but he only gave a 


loud growl, without changing his posi- 
tion. 

Again I fired, and with fatal effect ; 
for the lion rolled over on his side, with 
a fearful, broken, and wail-like roar, 
but without relaxing his hold of the 
body, which was evidently that of my 
companion. I now approached the lion, 
and found his teeth sunk deep into the 
back and chest of his victim, and the 
jaws holding the dead body as tightly 
as if in a vice. The bushman at this 
moment, like an imp in the darkness, 
darted towards me. He said that he 
had just awoke, but more likely he had 
been up a tree, where no lion could fol- 
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low. The curs, which had commenced 
barking vigorously when the shots were 
fired, now cautiously approached the 
dead lion, and sniffed at the corpse as if 
they fully comprehended the misfortune 
that had befallen their late master. 

The lion was evidently quite dead, but 
the united efforts of the bushman and 
myself were insufficient to remove the 
body from between his teeth. The fea- 
tures were distinctly recognizable; but 
they wore a horrid, ghastly expression, 
full of fear and dismay, and I turned 
sick and fainting from the sight, and 
lay down in the tent again till daybreak, 
but was unable to sleep. Then we re- 
newed our exertions to drag the body 
from the lion’s mouth, but in vain; and 
I saw that the only way for us to re- 
lease it was by cutting, and we accord- 
ingly commenced the task; but having 
only bowie-knives to work with, we 
were unable to accomplish it; and, 
finally, 1 decided to bury the lion and 
his victim in the one hole. Whereupon 
the bushman skinned the animal, whose 
flesh the hungry curs soon devoured, 
leaving only the skeleton, with the jaws 
still tightly locked on the dead body of 
my friend. 

I was in the act of repeating as much 
of the burial-service as I could remem- 
ber, over his grave, when the curs com- 
menced barking; and before I had time 
to profit by the warning, a lioness sprang 
towards me, and the next instant her 
head struck me full in the side, and sent 
me reeling like a body:hit by the buffer 
of a locomotive running at half-speed. 


TO BE CONTINUED, 
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AcapemicaL honors are not in all in- 
stances the surest test by which the 
merits of an artist are to be tried and 
recognized; in some instances even the 
reverse is the case. 

Joun LrxneEt may be cited as a painter 
unentitled to put any symbolical letters 
after his name as indicative of academic 
rank, and yet the productions of no 
landscape painter attract more enthusi- 
astic admirers. Certainly, many years 
passed ere this popularity was attained, 
and the neglect with which his works 
were for so long a period treated is one 
of the incomprehensible marvels of art- 
history. Fora long time LinneLi was 
so discouraged and disheartened by the 
almost entire want of patronage, that 
he was compelled to unite portrait-paint- 
ing, and even engraving, to his other la- 
bors, to enable him to live by his pro- 
fession. But his landscapes remained 
in the studio; few appreciated them, and 
fewer still bought them. Now they are 
only within reach of those who can pay 
large sums for their acquisition, and the 
artist is ranked as among the greatest 
living landscape painters. 


ETRUSCAN POTTERY. 

The Etruscan works of art have been 
a model for all succeding ages. Genu- 
ine lovers of beauty, the Etruscans stu- 
died the graces of form rather than 
color, and for exquisite outlines their 
vases and cups have never been sur- 
passed. There is a strange permanency 
about these things. The same shape 
which owes its form to the ingenuity 
of some Etruscan potter is now the uni- 
versal model for ware. The patterns 
and borders which adorn the painted 
sepulchres of this people seem to have 
been of universal use among the Ro- 
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mans, if we may judge by the speci- 
mens found at Pompeii; and these are 
now far more used than any other. 

Let any one recollect the ugly forms 
of our ordinary crockery and potters’ 
ware forty or fifty years since, and ob- 
serve the difference since the classical 
outlines of the Etruscan vases have been 
adopted as models of our ware. 


Terra Cotta (literally baked clay) is 
of great antiquity. Vases of this ma- 
terial two thousand years old have been 
found in Etruscan tombs free from stain 
and bright in color, painted black, red, 
buff, and yellow, and sometimes gilded, 
ornamented with laurel, ivy, and honey- 
suckle, with mythological scenes or 
paintings of domestic life. 


ANCIENT AND MODERN PAINTED GLASS. 

The observed difference between the 
colored glass of the windows of old 
churches and that of modern art is en- 
tirely due to age and imperfections in 
manufacture. Professor Farapay con- 
siders that any irregularities tend to pro- 
duce the diffusion of the rays which per- 
meate the glass; and the opacity of an- 
cient church-windows is probably from a 
superficial change of the external surface. 

Again, old glass, by repolishing, may 
be rendered as transparent as any mo- 
dern glass. The beautiful colors of old 
glass we are inclined to refer to the 
passage of light through it, often for 
hundreds of years, which produces a 
mellowing effect not to be imitated by 
the processes of art. 


A very interesting discovery has been 
made by M. Fiore.u, the inspector of 
excavations at Pompeii. He has found 


in hardened ashes the perfect mould of 


a man in lying posture, and the skeleton 
entire. M. Froretir caused plaster-of- 
Paris to be poured into the forms of the 
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Pompeiian, and the casting succeeded 
perfectly, with the exception of two 
fragments of an arm and a leg, where 
the mould was incomplete. The cast of 
the man is of the greatest precision — 
the moustache, the hair, the folds of the 
dress, and the sandals are all admirably 
defined, 

A soap-boiler’s shop, with soap in it, 
was also discovered during an excava- 
tion made there not long ago. 


Mr. Joun Ruskin repudiates the idea 
of the Pre-Raphaelite artists imitating 
any pictures. He avers that ‘they 
merely oppose themselves to the mo- 
dern system of teaching, and paint na- 
ture as it is around them, with the help 
of modern science, and with the earnest- 
ness of the men of the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries.’ 


Mr. Frirn’s great picture, ‘ The Rail- 
way-Station,’ has been purchased by 
Mr. Graves, a publisher of engravings 
in London, for the sum of £20,000. 


Mr. A. Eee, (R.A.,) the well-known 
painter, died at Algiers on the twen- 
ty-sixth ultimo. 


Mr. G. M. Greie (who excels in the 
delineation of interiors) executed three 
beautiful drawings of some apartments 
in Holyrood Palace. These paintings 
were commissioned from Mr, Greig by 
the Queen of England. 


Mrs. Tuorneycrort has completed an 
excellent bust of the Princess ALExAnN- 
pra of Wales. The right to the repro- 
duction of the bust in Parian has been 
accorded to the Art Union of London, 


A statue of Danie, O’CoNNELL is 
about to be erected somewhere in Dub- 
lin. We trust it will be a work that 
will do honor and not discredit to Ire- 
land. 


Mr. Macpuerson, the artist-photo- 
grapher, has all but sifted Rome in re- 
gard of matter, historical and photo- 
graphic. Year after year we are accus- 
tomed to see photographic pictures from 
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this inexhaustible source, with an at- 
tempt to poetize the descriptions, an 
impossibility in ordinary hands. 


A piece of antique sculpture has been 
brought to light in the course of some 
excavation now in progress close to 
Tarsus. It is a large and splendidly- 
carved sarcophagus of white marble, 
containing a skeleton in a state of ex- 
cellent preservation, with a funeral stone 
lamp at its feet. The sides and top of 
the sarcophagus are thickly covered with 
beautifully chiselled hieroglyphics and 
bas-reliefs of deities, the whole as fine 
in their outlines as if cut a short time 
ago. 


Napo.eon [., wishing to have some 
regal emblem more ancient than the 


Jleur-de-lys, is said to have adopted the 


bee under the following circumstances. 
When the tomb of Cuitperic (the father 
of CLovis) was opened in 1653, there 
were found, besides the skeletons of his 
horse and page, his arms, crystal orb, 
etc. ; there were also found more than 
three hundred models of what the French 
heralds mistook for bees, ‘of the purest 
gold, their wings being inlaid with a red 
stone, like cornelian.’ These ‘ bees’ were 
accordingly sprinkled over the imperial 
robe, as emblematical of enterprise and 
activity. But these small ornaments 
resembling bees were only what in 
French are called flewrons, supposed to 
have been attached to the harness of 
the war-horse. 


We defer to the coming month our 
criticism on our American schools of 
art. 






SCIENCE.* 


EFFECTS OF HASCHISCH. 


[Unper the name of Haschisch is indicated 
the intoxicating preparation made from a 
species of hemp, which bears the appellation 
of Cannabis Indica. 

It is prepared in two distinct forms — an 
extract shaped into slender cylinders, more 
or less long; and thin tablets, containing 
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sugar, which have an agreeable and peculiar 
flavor. From the extract-an alcoholic tinc- 
ture is obtained, also pastilles sucrées, and sev- 
eral other preparations, in which fatty and 
aromatic substances enter. 

Sometimes the Haschisch is smoked with 
tobacco, or is mixed with coffee, tea, or other 
drinks. | 


Haschisch is remarkable for a special 
action upon the human economy, which 
must not be confounded with that oc- 
casioned by alcoholic fluids, or by opium, 
and the general run of narcotics. 

The ‘Comptes Rendues,’ of October, 
1862, contained an interesting note by 
M. S. de Luca, on some experience of 
his own in the use of Haschisch. We 
give here a translation : 


‘Berne desirous of testing its 
action on my own person, I seized, without 
hesitation, a favorable opportunity offered 
by one of my friends, who brought from the 
East a certain quantity of Haschisch, under 
the form of extract and pdfe sucrée. I took 
two or three grammes of this paste, with 
great indifference, and doubt as to the mar- 
vellous effects it was alleged to produce. It 
was in the spring of 1854, about nine o’clock 
in the morning, and soon afterwards I re- 
paired to the chemical laboratory of the Col 
lege of France, and set to work as usual. 
In about a quarter of an hour I felt a pecu- 
liar movement in the extremities, which pro- 
pagated itself towards the interior of the 
body. I felt as if something entered at the 
tops of my fingers, and moved progressively, 
and without interruption, to my brain ; with- 
out, however, producing the slightest derange- 
ment of the intellectual faculties, or the faint- 
est impression of pain, 

‘In this first period of the operation of 
Haschisch, I felt that I was in an abnormal 
state, and was contented. I desired to con- 
tinue the work I had begun, but was unable 
to do so, as my hands, affected by a peculiar 
nervous excitement, refused to execute any 
movement that required delicacy or steadi- 
ness. 

‘I therefore determined to return home; 
but I had scarcely opened the doors of the 
grand court of the college, than I beheld the 
houses as if they had been removed to a dis- 
tance, while the voices that reached me were 
as weak as if they came from a remote 


place. All distances seemed very great, and 
I felt as if raised from the ground, and walk- 
ing through the air; whilst the persons in 
the streets touched the ground with their 
feet, as if they were my inferiors, and inca- 
pable of mounting above it as I had done. 
As I was hastening home, the distances seem- 
ed to grow without end, and I thought I 


Should never arrive. In the mean time, I 


reasoned with myself, and said: ‘7'his is cu- 
rious. The action of Haschisch augments 
distances, weakens the voice, creates a sense of 
superiority over others, and the person under 
its influence believes himself lifted from the 
ground and walking in the air, 

‘At length I reached the house, and, at 
the place where my key was, I found and 
took possession of two letters bearing my 
address, 

‘The portress, who saw me return sooner 
than usual, said to her husband, ‘M. Luca’s 
rooms are not ready;’ and when she heard 
me speak, she exclaimed: ‘ His voice has 
changed !’ to which I hastened to reply, ‘Zé 
is the effect of Haschisch !” 

‘I proceeded to my lodging, opened the 
door, entered, and shut it, but left the key 
outside. My first desire was to open the 
two letters, and read them; but with all my 
efforts, I only succeeded in passing them be- 
tween my fingers, and turning them about 
for two or three minutes. At last, seized 
with a supreme disdain for vulgar things, I 
flung the letters on the ground as if unwor- 
thy of my thoughts. 

‘A crowd of ideas came into my mind, 
and grew clear and precise ; the nervous 
movement became more sensible, an agree- 
able feeling came over me, and I determined 
to go to bed. I had scarcely got into bed, 
before the bed-clothes seemed to remove 
themselves to a certain distance from my 
body, as a sign of respect; and thus, with- 
out contact with them, J found myself in an 
atmosphere of pleasure and content. I saw, 
at that moment, to my great satisfaction, all 
the events of my life pass before me; but 
my ideas changed so rapidly, that I would 
not dwell upon a single one, 

‘The distinctness of my ideas was not 
diminished throughout this period of the 
action, and my mind sought to corroborate 
them by proofs, and to know them more 
completely. In fact, while I found myself 
in bed under this influence, I had my doubts, 
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and said, ‘You believe you are at home, 
and, perhaps, you are at work in the labora- 
tory;’ but this doubt passed off like light- 
ning, as a thousand reasons occurred to con- 
vince me that I was really at home, and 
nowhere else. For I could get out of bed 
and walk, which I did; I could go back to 
bed, which I did also ; having first looked at 
the two letters on the floor, and noticed that 
the door was shut and the key outside. As 
soon as I got into bed, the second time, the 
clothes again removed to a distance, and the 
same agreeable atmosphere surrounded me 
once more. 

‘This action lasted about four hours; and 
towards its close, ideas succeeded with less 
rapidity, the distances diminished, and the 
bed-clothes respectfully approached me ; the 
nervous movement disappeared, and all things 
gradually assumed their natural aspect, ex- 
cept that my lips were less moist than usual.’ 


APPLICATIONS OF SCIENCE, 


The tasks of purely scientific research, 
and of the subsequent applications to 
Art, have lain very much with different 
parties. It was not, for example, the 
chemist who first showed a jet of coal- 
gas burning in his laboratory, who also 
first conceived and accomplished the 
noble feat of lighting up with gas a 
whole city, so as almost to make night 
there appear the day. 

It was not the person who, ages ago, 
observed the expansive force of steam, 
and its sudden collapse again into water, 
when cooled, who thought of turning 
steam-force to profitable use ; for it was 
left to James Wart, almost in our own 
day, to devise the present steam-engine, 
which has quickly spread a newer and 
higher civilization over the earth. 

Then, for many a day, was the fact 
widely known, that a shock of electricity 
travelled along a wire with the speed of 
lightning, before Wueatstone and others, 
who still live among us, had construct- 
ed the electric telegraph ; which, with 
the speed of lightning, can deliver at any 
distance, and can even write down or 
print, the words of any message com- 
mitted to it. 
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VOLCANIC HAIR. 


M. RampBosson communicated to the 
French Academy some facts relating to 
the volcano in the Isle of Reiinion; and 
states, that in the eruption of 1860, as 
in that of 1812, it poured forth a show- 
er of dark cinders, and of long, flexible 
filaments of glass, like golden hair. Sim- 
ilar filaments were seen by Sir W. Ham- 
ILTON, emitted by Vesuvius, in 1779. 


THE LAST ERUPTION OF VESUVIUS. 


Vesuvius appears, during the last few 
years, to have entered upon a new phase 
of action. Its eruptions are more fre- 
quent, but less violent than they were 
formerly ; they proceed from a lower 
level than they did at an earlier period, 
and they give gaseous principles, such 
as the vapor of naphtha, and light carbu- 
retted hydrogen, never before detected. 
The last eruption caused an elevation of 
the coast to the height of three feet seven 
inches above the level of the sea, which 
has not been observed on any preceding 
occasion. 

FORCE OF STEAM. 


The mechanical force of a jet of high- 
pressure steam has been shown, by Pro- 
fessor Farapay, causing it to sustain an 
egg, which was seen dancing about in 
the air, without any thing apparent to 
support it. 


THE WIND OF A CANNON-BALL. 


In 1854, an officer of the French army, 
sent to make a reconnoissance in the 
neighborhood of Sebastopol, was knock- 
ed down, not by a cannon-ball itself, but 
by the wind of it, as the ball passed close 
to him. The commotion produced was 
so intense, that the tongue of the officer 
instantly contracted, so that he could 
neither put it out of his mouth nor ar- 
ticulate a word. 

Subsequently, by the aid of electri- 
city, he recovered his speech. 


OVERLAND ROUTE FROM CHINA. 


The traveller, Mr. Grant, having ob- 
tained a passport from Mongolia, from 
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Prince Kune, started from Pekin on 
March twenty-sixth, 1862. On the first 
of April he arrived at Kalgan, the most 
important commercial town in the north 
of China. On the ninth of May he reach- 
ed Ouga, the capital of Mongolia, having 
traversed the desert of Gobi entirely 
unattended. Remaining twenty days at 
Kiachta, he started for Irkutsk, the cap- 
ital of Eastern Siberia. After stopping 
here for a short time, he set out for 
Tomsk, whence he took a steamer to 
Tumen, calling at Tobolsk, the ancient 
capital of Siberia; from whence he pass- 
ed through Ekaterinburgh to the Ural 
Mountains. 

Mr. Grant states, that, by this route, 
communication might be made between 
London and Pekin in twenty-one days ; 
the present route requiring upwards of 


jifty. He also praises, most warmly, 


the universal kindness and hospitality 
of the Russians. 


SPORTING FISH. 


We have a curious instance of the 
precision of the eye, and of the adapta- 
tion of muscular action, in a fish (Che- 
todon rostratus) which inhabits the In- 
dian rivers, and lives on the smaller 
aquatic flies. When it observes one 
alighted upon a twig, or flying over, (for 
it can shoot them on the wing,) i¢ darts 
a drop of water with so steady an aim 
as to bring the fly down into the water, 
when it falls an easy prey; it will hit a 
fly at the distance of from three to six 
feet. 

Another fish, of the same ofder, (Zeus 
insidiator,) has the power of forming 
its mouth into a tube, and squirting at 
flies, so as to encumber their wings and 
bring them to the surface of the water. 


VOICE OF FISH. 


It has often been said that fish have 
no voice; but anglers of our time have 
proved that tench croak like frogs ; her- 
rings cry like mice ; gurnards grunt 
like hogs ; and some say, that the gur- 
nard makes a noise like a cuckoo, from 
which he takes one of his country 
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names. The maigre, (a large sea-fish,) 
when swimming in shoals, utters a grunt- 
ing or piercing noise, that may be heard 
from a depth of twenty fathoms. 


COFFEE A DISINFECTANT. 


Coffee is a powerful deodoriser ; it has 


instantly destroyed the smell of putrify- ° 


ing meat, and in half a minute it has 
permanently cleared a house of the efflu- 
vium of a cesspool. To use coffee for 
these disinfecting purposes, dry the raw 
bean ; pound it in a mortar, and roast 
the powder on a moderately-heated iron 
plate, until it is of a dark brown tint ; 
then sprinkle it in sinks or cesspools, or 
lay it on a plate in the room which you 
wish to have purified. Coffee-acid or 
coffee-oil acts more readily in minute 
quantities. 


THEORY OF THE PUMP. 


Air, though comparatively light, is 
positively heavy, having a weight of its 
own. A square inch of it, carried up 
from the surface of the earth to the top 
of the atmosphere, is no less than fifteen 
pounds in weight. 

It is this weight of the atmosphere, 
Jifteen pounds on every square inch, that 
pushes water into the void left by the 
up-drawn piston of a pump; there is, of 
course, a limit beyond which it cannot 
push the water — namely, the point of 
height at which the column of water 
in the pump-tube is exactly balanced by 
the weight of the atmosphere. It is just 
a question of balance ; fifteen pounds can 
support only fifteen pounds; a thing 
which every body understands, nowa- 
days, thanks to Gauimeo, Torrice.ut, 
and Biatse Pascat, the seer, the dis- 
coverer, and the verifier of the fact. 


DEATH "BY LIGHTNING. 


Few persons, who have not inspected 
a human body struck by lightning, have 
an idea of the mode in which the stroke 
effects a sudden termination of life. The 
visible alterations in the frame afford a 
striking contrast to the ordinary ravages 
of what is termed disease. 
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The machinery of the body appears 
nearly perfect and unscathed; yet, in 
none of the multitudinous forms of 
death is the living principle so sum- 
marily annihilated. 


GROWTH OF COTTON IN FRANCE, 


M. Arnavp, of Remoulins, has de- 
monstrated that cotton can be grown in 
the south of France. The great objec- 
tion is, the plant does not become quite 
ripe, and the capsules, after being gath- 
ered in a closed state, require to be kept 
in a warm, dry place, until they open 
of their own accord. 


NEW USE OF DIAMONDS. 


It was proposed, some time ago, to 
employ rough dark diamonds in the per- 
foration of rocks ; and ‘Cosmos’ now states 
that M. Lescnor has used a perforator 
formed of a tube terminating in a crown 
of three diamonds, and succeeded in, 
making a hole in granite in one hour, 
which would have taken two miners 
two days. The diamonds were. not in- 
jured in the process. 


MUSIC,’ 


Tne operatic star was not as much 
in the ascendant, during its second as 
its first season in New-York. In the 
departure of Mepori, the Marerzex 
troupe lost one of the leading elements 
of its success; and it languished some- 
what in consequence, and failed to 
draw crowded houses. Even the pro- 
duction, for the first time, in this coun- 
try, of Verpr’s ‘Aroldo,’ the great event 
of the ‘summer season,’ attracted but a 
slim house; although we must, in jus- 
tice, say that the rendition of the opera 
was excellent, and met with the applause 
it merited. On the whole, the opera is 
less effective than most of the works of 
Verpi; and the first act is, for a wonder, 
the best of the four—the special features 
of the rest being the baritone solo in the 
third act, and the chapel chorus. Maz- 
zotint, aS Harold, the Saxon knight, 
appeared to considerable advantage, al- 
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though he would have been an impos- 
sible character in real life; but this we 
generally expect in operas, in which 
probabilities are by no means sufficient- 
ly studied. 

Teo. THomas’s annual vocal and or- 
cestral concert at Irving Hall, and the 
few at which GorrscnaLkK and CAMILLA 
Urso presided, have constituted the prin- 
cipal minor musical attractions of the 
month. The former included Madame 
D’ Aner, Mr. S. B. Mmus, Mr. E. Mot- 
LENHAUER, Signor ABELLO, and an orches- 
tra of eighty performers. The chief 
feature of the programme was a sym- 
phony in four parts, entitled, ‘ Harold in 
Italy,’ (inspired by Byron’s ‘Childe Ha- 
rold,’) by Hecror Bertioz; and the per- 
formance was well received. 


THE DRAMA, 


Dvrixe the month just past, the thea- 
tres have presented a series of attrac- 
tions worthy the advent of spring, and 
the first sunny days of May; and the 
public, always ready to be gratified and 
amused, has, through fair weather and 
foul, bestowed upon them a liberal pa- 
tronage. 

_At Nusto’s, after playing ‘Camille’ a 
few nights with her customary success, 
Miss Heron introduced ‘Aurora Floyd’ 
—a dramatized version of Miss Brap- 
pon’s novel, by Mr. Cuartes GayLor — 
and, as is her wont, created a character 
for the heroine, ‘Aurora,’ endowing the 
creation with that brilliant intensity 
which she had already given to ‘ Lady 
Edith’ and ‘Camille.’ Mr. Gaytor has 
made a passably faithful rendition of 
the story, and at the same time a pow- 
erful drama, well adapted to the com- 
pany at Nrsto’s. Mr. Jamison played 
‘the Softy,’ ‘Steve Hargraves,’ very fine- 
ly, almost sharing the honors with Miss 
Heron ; and Mr. Wueat.ey, who is nev- 
er parsimonious, insured its success with 
fine scenery and rich costumes. 

But clever and popular as Miss Her- 
ON is, she is unquestionably eclipsed by 
Miss Kate Bateman, who comes fresh 
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from a triumphant engagement in Phil- 
adelphia, to take New-York again by 
storm, and renew even more than her for- 
mer success. Through a week of the most 
unpromising weather, she has been play- 
ing ‘Leah’ to crowded houses, creating 
an enthusiasm which is as flattering as 
it is genuine. It seems impossible to 
applaud or praise her too much; and 
grand, indeed, must it be for her to see 
the great theatre crowded from pit to 
dome, and be conscious that every eye 
is fixed upon her, every ear listening in- 
tently to her lightest word, and every 
heart throbbing in sympathy for her 
wrongs and sufferings, as the outcast 
and persecuted Jewish maiden. During 
her brief engagement, (at the close of 
which she goes to Europe,) Miss Bartz- 
MAN promises to appear in some of her 
other favorite characters; and at its 
close, we are to have ‘The Duke’s Mot- 
to,’ the latest European success. 

At Watuack’s, the principal attrac- 
tion has been the new comedy, ‘My 
Noble Son-in-Law,’ alternating frequent- 
ly with the older ones. The latest nov- 
elty is a trifling little affair, called, ‘ Lost 
and Won;’ which, although new, has 
made no sensation, simply because it 
merits nothing more than a passing no- 
tice; indeed; its only recommendation 
has been careful and studious acting, 
cheerful and artistic scenery, and unu- 
sually brilliant costumes. The event of 
the month was Mr. Lester W ALLACK’s 
benefit, on which occasion he appeared 
as ‘The Stranger,’ in the play of that 
name, supported by the full company. 
Deservedly popular, as one of our most 
versatile actors, Mr. WALLAcK merited 
the generous applause which was be- 
stowed upon him. The rapid approach 
of warm weather is thinning the audi- 
ences very perceptibly at this up-town 
establishment, for many of its habitués 
are already preparing for the summer 
vacation. 

At Winter Garden we were not sorry 
to say good-by to Miss Western, that 
we might welcome the favorite come- 
dian Mr. J. S. CLarke; for however lit- 
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tle reason there may be for objecting to 
such plays as ‘The French Spy,’ and 
‘Satan in Paris,’ Broadway insists upon 
being fastidious; and would rather pay 
semi-occasional visits to the Bowery, 
than have the tragical entertainments of 
that locality transferred to its own pre- 
cincts. Miss Wesrern certainly dis- 
played much versatility and consider- 
able excellence in such plays as those 
mentioned; but those of us who, see- 
ing her in ‘East Lynne,’ sanguinely 
prophesied that she was about to take a 
more elevated position in her profession 
than hitherto, could hardly forgive her 
for disappointing us as she did. Before 
her departure, Mr. L. P. Barrett, who 
is constantly winning friends and ad- 
mirers, had a benefit, appearing in ‘ Ruy 
Blas,’ one of Fecuter’s specialties. 

Mr. CuarKE is one of our most rollick- 
ing comedians, and has met with a cor- 
dial reception. A new adaptation by 
De Wa.peEy, called, ‘ Luck, or the Gen- 
tleman of Nature,’ gave him an oppor- 
tunity, as ‘Peter Waxem,’ an honest, 
humble, warm-hearted shoemaker, pass- 
ing through a variety of vicissitudes, to 
display to good advantage his powers in 
the higher comedy, drawing largely upon 
his resources of genuine humor and 
pathos. He has played ‘ Toodles,’ of 
course; and by presenting it in an 
abridged form, which dispenses with 
much of the ‘heavy work,’ has confer- 
red a great favor upon theatre-goers. 
Here we had an exhibition of his pow- 
ers in broad farce, and were in no wise 
disappointed ; for disrobing the drunk- 
en scene of every thing approaching vul- 
garity, he made it richly and irresistibly 
funny and laughter-provoking. At the 
present writing he is playing ‘ Paul Pry,’ 
and ‘ He ’s Jack Sheppard,’ with unabat- 
ed success. 

After presenting the ‘ Colleen Bawn,’ 
‘Our American Cousin,’ and ‘ Tibb, or 
the Cat in Crinoline,’ Miss Laura Keene 
had a farewell benefit at her theatre, and 
has departed with her company on a 
provincial tour. On the evening imme- 
diately succeeding her last appearance, 
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Miss Matitpa Herox, who had been 
playing ‘Aurora Floyd,’ in Brooklyn, 
had her first benefit for two years, in 
this theatre, assisted by Cusas and Mr. 
BaNnDMANN, the young German tragediap. 
At present we have here a troupe of 
pantomimists, under the managerial care 
of Mrs. Jane Ene.isn, of Boston. 

In this connection, we are reminded 
of the death of Mr. Witi1am R. BLAKE, 
the comedian, who had been for some 
time identified with Miss Krerne’s com- 
pany, and who was, for a long period 
previously, connected with Mr. Wat- 
LACK’s theatre. Universally known and 
respected in New-York, and a favorite 
wherever he had appeared, his sudden 
and unexpected decease in Boston, but 
a few days after a farewell benefit here, 
was sincerely deplored both in and out 
of the profession. 

The French Dramatic Company con- 
tinue their occasional performances at 
Nrsxo’s Saloon, and are slowly but sure- 
ly winning their way to the heart of the 
public, which is not slow to appreciate 
real talent, however unfavorable may 
be the circumstances under which it is 
found. 


LITERATURE. 


Mr. Wittram Lioyp Garrison is the 
Nestor of the Massachusetts press, hav- 
ing been a newspaper-writer for thirty- 
seven years. In 1826 he edited the 
‘Free Press,’ an independent journal in 
Newburyport; in 1827, the ‘ National 
Philanthropist,’ a temperance paper in 
Boston; in 1828-9, the ‘ Journal of the 
Times,’ in Bennington, Vermont; in 
1829 and ’30, the ‘Genius of Univer- 
sal Emancipation,’ in Baltimore; and 
from January 1, 1831, until now, the 
‘ Liberator.’ : 

In the archives belonging to the Princes 
of the Ernestine line of Saxony, which 
are kept at Weimar, an interesting dis- 
covery has been made: it consists of a 
number of autograph letters by Luther 
and to Luther, unknown till now. Herr 
Burckhardt, Keeper of the Records, has 
been intrusted with the publication of 
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these letters, which treat principally on 
clerical matters. They will appear in 
print very shortly. 

Not only at Tiibingen a monument to 
the memory of the late poet Uhland will 
be erected, but several other towns of 
Germany claim the same honor. Especi- 
ally near Frankfort, at Oberursel, a com- 
mittee has been formed, which intends 
to raise a monument to Uhland on the 
Altkénig ; the house which stands now 
on this lovely hill of the Taunus is to 
be called, henceforth, ‘ Uhland’s Ruhe.’ 

Some curious letters of Burns have 
just been disposed of in London, at auc- 
tion-sale. There were upwards of twen- 
ty autograph letters, with some. poetry, 
and a commonplace book. The letters 
have all, more or less, been used by 
Doctor Currie in his edition of ‘ Burns’s 
Correspondence ;’ but the original, just 
sold, contain many unpublished pas- 
sages highly illustrative of the genius, 
peculiarities, and eccentricities of the 
writer, as well as numerous particulars 
of the personal history of the poet and 
his family. 

Several ethnologists and anthropolo- 
gists in England, actuated by the feel- 
ing that ethnology has not received in 
that country the attention which its im- 
portance deserves, have determined to 
found a new society, to be entitled, ‘ The 
Anthropological Society of London,’ in 
which the modern phases of ethnology 
and anthropology will be discussed. 

A French version of ‘Macbeth,’ by 
M. Jures Lacrorx, has just been pro- 
duced at the Odeon Theatre in Paris. 
Its success is said to have been decided. 

‘Romeo and Juliet,’ translated by 
ALEXANDER Dumas, is also about to be 
brought out shortly at the Théatre Fran- 
Cais. 

A new scientific periodical, entitled, 
‘Les Mondes,’ has appeared in Paris, 
which is to give a weekly summary of 
scientific facts from all parts of the 
world, a report of the meetings of the 
Academy of Science at Paris, and arti- 
cles on special subjects. 

A Mr. Ricnarp WiiiaMs has trans- 
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lated Bacon’s ‘Essays’ into Welsh. 
This is the first time that these ‘ Es- 
says’ (or perhaps any other of Lorp 
Bacon's writings) have appeared in the 
idiom of that people. 

A life of M. Vicror Huco, understood 
to be from the pen of Madame Hvco, 
will be shortly published in London and 
Brussels. The work, it is said, will con- 


tain a drama and many other unpublish- 
ed works of the poet. 


A List of New Books. 
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Mr. CaRLyLz is said to have complet- 
ed the fourth and half of the fifth vol- 
ume of his history of Frrepricn Il. As 
he approaches the end of his work, he 
anatomizes less than he did at first.: 

The New-York ‘Daily News’ was re- 
vived by Mr. Bensamrx Woop, on the 
eighteenth of May. It is of the size of 
the ‘ Philadelphia Inquirer ;’ price, two 
cents, and devoted to peace and consti- 
tutional liberty. 


A LIST OF NEW BOOKS 


Prepared by WALTER Low. 


Bonar: Family Sermons. 
nar, D.D. 1.50. 


Brappon: Darrell Markham; or, the Captain 
of the Vulture. By Miss M. E. Braddon. 
50. 


Browntne: Essays on the Greek Christian 
Poets and the English Poets. By Eliza- 
beth Barrett Browning. 1.00. 


Car.teton: Cybil Campbell; or, the Queen of 
the Isle. By Cousin May Carleton. 50. 


Crossy: The New Testament, with Brief Ex- 
planatory Notes or Scholia. By Howard 
Crosby, D.D., Professor of the Greek Lan- 
guage and Literature in Rutgers College, 
and formerly Professor in the University 
of the City of New-York. 1.50. 


Domas: Annette; or, the Lady of the Pearls. 
By Alexander Dumas, (the younger.) 
Translated by Mrs. W. R. A. Johnson. 5v. 


Exruis: Leaves from the Diary of an Army 
Surgeon; or, Incidents of Field Camp, 
and Hospital Life. By Thomas T. Ellis, 
M.D., late Post-Surgeon at New-York, and 
_ Medical Director at White House, 

a. 1.00. 


Francis: Fish-Culture: a Practical Guide to 
the Modern System of Breeding and Rear- 
ing Fishes. By Francis Francis. With 
numerous Illustrations. 1.50. 


Futter: Chaplain Fuller: being a Life-Sketch 
of a New-England Clergyman and Army 
Chaplain. By Richard F. Fuller. 1.25. 


Goutpsmita: The Vicar of Wakefield : a Tale 
supposed to be written by himself. By 
Oliver Goldsmith. 35. 


Guizor: Essay on the Character and Influ- 
ence of Washington in the Revolution of 
the United States of America. By M. Gui- 
zot. Translated from the French. Second 
edition. 75. 


By Horatius Bo- 


Home: Incidents in my Life. By D. D. 
Home. With an Introduction by Judge 
Edmonds. 1.25. 


Kinevake: The Invasion of the Crimea: Its 
Origin, and an account of its Progress down 
to the death of Lord Raglan. By Alexan- 
der Wm. Kinglake. Vol. I. 1.50. 


Krrxe : My Southern Friends. ‘ All of which 
I saw, and part of which I was.’ By Ed- 
mund Kirke, Author of ‘Among the Pines.’ 
Paper, 75; cloth, 1.00. 


Pottarp: Southern History of the War: the 
First Year of the War. By Edward A. 
Pollard. Reprinted from the Richmond 
corrected edition. 2.00. 


Power: ‘I Will:’ being the Determinations 
of the Man of God, as found in some of the 
‘I Wills’ of the Psalms. By Rev. Philip 
Bennett Power, M.A. 1.25. 


Rosertson : The Desert Pathway. By Rev. 
William Robertson. 1.25. 


Roemer: Cavalry : Its History, Management, 
and its Uses in War. By J. Roemer, LL.D., 
late an Officer of Cavalry in the service of 
the Netherlands. With Illustrations. 5.00. 


Scuatk: Campaigns of 1862 and 1663: Illus- 
ee the Principles of Strategy. By 
Emil Schalk. 1.75. 

Tautrnevs: At Odds. 
Tautpheus. 1.25. 


Tutumwee: Triumphs of the Bible; with the 
Testimony of Science to its Truth. By 
Rev. Henry Tullidge, A.M. 1.50. 


Wexsy: Mysteries of Life, Death, and Fu- 
turity. Illustrated from the best and latest 
authority. By Horace Welby. 1.50. 


Wetts : Annual of Scientific Discovery ; or, 
the Year-Book of Facts in Science and Art 
for 1863; exhibiting the most important 
Discoveries and Improvements in Mechan- 


By the Baroness 
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ics, Useful Arts, Natural Philosophy, Chem- 
istry, Astronomy, Geology, Zodlogy, Botany, 
Mineralogy, Geography, Antiquities, etc., 
together with Notes on the Progress of 
Science during the Year 1862, a List of 
recent Scientific Publications, Obituaries 
of Eminent Scientific Men, etc. Edited by 
David A. Wells, M.D. 1.50. 


NOTICES OF NEW 


Tue Invasion OF THE Crimea: its Origin 
and an Account of its Progress down to the 
Death of Lord Racian. By ALEXANDER 
Wituram Kincitake. Vol I. Harper 
and Brothers, Publishers. 

Mr. Krvnexvake has hitherto been 
known to literary fame by a glowing 
picture of the Orient, appropriately 
yclept Hothen, which, as a description 
of scenes, some, if not all, of which the 
author at the time of writing had never 
witnessed, stands without a rival in the 
picturesque style of travel writing. In 
his present work he has essayed a higher 
flight, and produced a splendid histori- 
cal painting of the Crimean war, to 
which are added humorous side-views 
of the prominent actors in that great 
political and military tragedy, the most 
conspicuous among which is that of the 
present Emperor of the French. But 
Louis Napo.eon does not like the man- 
ner in which the historian has sketched 
him, and he has accordingly conferred 
upon the work the distinction of sup- 
pression, the great safeguard of a shaky 
dynasty in France above all other coun- 
tries in the world, and the inevitable 
resort of a coward. Mr. Kine.akz, by 
his brilliant style, has found numerous 
admirers among those who were only 
tempted to read history for pastime when 
written by Macavray, and he may be 
considered to occupy to some extent the 
niche which was rendered vacant by 
that writer’s decease. The present vol- 
ume embraces the narration of events 
culminating in the battle of the Alma, 
and in it the author has completely an- 
atomized his subject, and given us a piece 
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A First Friendship: a Tale. 25. 

Ohio Boys in Dixie: the Adventures of Twen- 
ty-two Scouts sent by Gen. O. M. Mitchel 
to destroy a Railway; with a narrative of 
their barbarous treatment by the Rebels, 
and Judge Holt’s Report. 20. 

The Actress in High Life: an Episode in 
Winter Quarters, 1.25, 


PUBLICATIONS. 


of contemporary history which, in elabo- 
rate finish, has probably never been ex- 
celled. But unfortunately he is preju- 
diced, and too often unreliable. In our 
present number we have not at our dis- 
posal the space necessary to review the 
work at length, and therefore we pro- 
pose recurring to it at a future time. 


LEAVES FROM THE Diary oF AN Army Svcr- 
GEoN. By Tuomas T. Exxis, M.D. Jobn 
Bradburn, Publisher. 


Ir, to these incidents of field, camp, 
and hospital life, Dr. E:t1s had appended 
a table of contents or chapter or page 
headings, the work would have been 
considerably enhanced in value. And 
if he had preserved the matter in what 
we suppose to have been its original 
form — that of a diary — it would have 
been a still greater improvement. As it 
stands, it is a heavy piece of ordnance, 
which many people, who would be will- 
ing to handle a musket, will be deterred 
from touching. But the more books 
we have relating to the war the less 
chance will there be of any thing worth 
recording escaping history. Therefore 
the more the better, be they good, bad, 
or indifferent. 


Harpers’ Picrorrat History oF THE GREAT 
REBELLION IN THE Unitep States. Nos. 
land 2. Harper and Brothers. 


We are not among those who value 
pictorial histories in any other sense 
than that which applies to the style of 
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writing. In our opinion, illustrations 
other than maps, diagrams, and por- 
traits, and the latter very rarely, detract 
considerably from the dignity which a 
volume of history ought to possess. But 
in a work of this character, evidently 
intended for circulation among the mil- 
lion, the tests which would apply to or- 
dinary histories could hardly in justice 
be applied. In all probability nine peo- 
ple out of ten who purchase Number 
Two will like the picture and admire the 
stately form of ‘The United States Sloop- 
of-War Brooklyn,’ which occupies an en- 
tire page; but the student could easily 
afford to dispense with such embellish- 
ments. Asa‘ popular’ history, however, 
it bids fair to answer the expectations of 
the publishers, and mechanically it is 
excellent; while, by embalming the ma- 
terials of history, it will become a valu- 
able source of reference to the future his- 
torian of the war, and for its true history 
we shall have to wait till long after the 
strife is over and men’s passions have had 
time to cool. All contemporary history is 
imperfect, but seldom or never impartial. 


Drirtinec Anout; or, What Jeems Pipes of 
Pipesville Saw and Did. An Autobiogra- 
phy. By Srepwen C. Masserr. Carleton, 
Publisher. 


Jeems Pipes of Pipesville has written 
a book exceedingly characteristic of him- 
self, and we class it among the best of 
the entertainments he has been assidu- 
ously offering to the people of various 
sections of the globe during the years 
he has been ‘ drifting about.’ He makes 
as good a hero as any he could have 
created out of the abundant materials 
of his own peculiar fancy, and we are 
kept constantly amused by his familiar 
personalities. When he is not talking 
about himself, he is almost sure to be 
talking about somebody else, and he 
takes people up as a dog might do a bare 
bone, and puts them down again with 
an easy abruptness which almost makes 
us envy the wealth of subjects, or rather 
the number of bones under his own im- 
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mediate eye. In this volume he has not 
only used up nearly the whole world, but 
collectively (when not individually) most 
of the people in it, and we can imagine 
him a sort of literary Alexander, mourn- 
ing that there are no more worlds to 
drift and write about —at least, none 
that he can ever hope to reach with the 
same facility as he did the one which 
has been his theatre of action thus far. 
Those who are curious to know all but 
as much about Mr. Masserrt as he knows 
himself, will cértainly have their curios- 
ity amply gratified by a perusal of his 
autobiography, to read which is to make 
his very intimate acquaintance, to ascer- 
tain the exact state of his mind and his 
pocket at any given time, and to hear . 
every thing that newspapers and friends 
said about him. Yet his sketches, al- 
though numerous, are remarkably short 
—too short, we think, sometimes — but 
he has a way of plunging in medias res 
when he has any thing to say, which 
makes confidants of us in ten seconds, 
and in the next ten we have heard it all. 
There is a simplicity about portions of 
his narrative which would have done 
credit to the first man who ever lived, 
for he tells us things occasionally which 
are really original in their way, because 
no one else would have thought of men- 
tioning them; but he appears to have a 
habit of dwelling much upon the obvious 
and reminding us of what we know. 
We are convinced that he must be a 
good-souled, pleasant-faced man, both 
from his book and his portrait, as he 
appears on the top of a grand piano in 
front of Pipesville, (and elsewhere,) and 
we confess to having had more than one 
good laugh over his amusing chronicle, 
and were sorry when we came to the 
end of it; and having found enjoyment 
in it ourselves, we can only say to our 
readers, Go ye and do likewise. They 
will certainly find him a genial compan- 
ion. In justice to the author, we must 
refer to certain typographical blunders 
apparent in the volume. At page 162, 
for instance, we find: ‘The lady I 
thought bore a strong resemblance to 
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the Queen and has one of the first 
voices I ever heard, she sang superbly.’ 


Moses Ricur anp Bisnop CoLexso Wrone: 
Being Popular Lectures on the Penta- 
teuch. By the Rev. Joun Cummine, D.D. 
J. Bradburn. 


Dr. Cumming is so much a charlatan 
in literature, that, despite the popular- 
ity of his works, we attach very little 
importance to what he says. He is the 
most barefaced of the convicted clerical 
plagiarists of England, and generally as 
ignorant of what he attempts to write 
about as any man who aspires to the 
dignity of authorship. At the same 
time his egotism is only surpassed by 
his love of notoriety and his recklessness 
to achieve it at all hazards. Whether 
Moses or CoLenso or Cummine be right 
or wrong, we are convinced of one thing, 
and that is, that the more we trust to our 
own common-sense in every thing, the 
better and the wiser. 


BioGrRaPHicaL Sketcnes oF ILLINors Orri- 
CERS engaged in the War against the 
Rebellion. By James Grant WILSON. 
Chicago: James Barnet. 


We have here forty-one sketches of 
Illinois officers who have distinguished 
themselves in the present war, all of 
which are written with a literary ability 
creditable to the author, and with a full- 
ness of detail we have not found else- 
where. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


A First Frrenpsuip. Harper and Brothers. 
DaRRALL - MARKHAM, 
Dick and Co. 
Tue Romance oF THE Mummy. 
French of ‘Theophile Gautier.’ 
A. T. Woop. J. Bradburn. 
ANNETTE; or, the Lady of the Pearls. By 
ALEXANDER Dumas, (the Younger.) T. B. 
Peterson and Brothers, Philadelphia. 


By Miss Brappon. 


From the 
By Mrs. 


Tne Traprer’s DavuGurer: a Story of the 
Rocky Mountains. By Gustave AIMaRD. 
T. B. Peterson and Brothers, Philadelphia. 
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A Dark Nicut’s Work. 
Harper and Brothers. 


By Mrs. GasKELL. 


‘A First Frrenpsuip’ is the last book 
we should condemn for family reading ; 
and it contrasts agreeably with the per- 
nicious stories of the modern sensational 
school of novelists, of which WILKIE 
Coturs and Miss Brappon may be con- 
sidered the most popular representatives, 
and the still more hurtful, demoralizing, 
and disgusting translations of French 
works of fiction, which pollute the 
healthy stream of our native literature. 
Such books as ‘Annette’ ought never to 
find their way into the hands of the 
women of America, and the translators 
as well as the publishers of such abom- 
inations may be regarded as little better 
than panderers to immorality. Such 
works are unworthy of the dignity at- 
taching to critical notice, and we only 
name them to warn our readers against 
their dangerous character. ‘A First 
Friendship’ is the only story, with one 
exception, in this collection worth read- 
ing ; its style and sentiments are refined, 
and its incidents are free from the taint 
which attaches more or less to the oth- 
ers; its has, moreover, a good literary 
tone which elevates it far above such 
trash as ‘Darrell Markham,’ and we 
feel pleasure in meeting with a work 
written with such ability and good taste. 


‘A Dark Nicnut’s Worx’ introduces 
a certain Mr. Witkrss, an English coun- 
try attorney of considerable local stand- 
ing, and his son Epwarp and his wife 
and family. Epwarp becomes extrave- 
gant and apes the style of living of those 
of more aristocratic birth than himself, 
and from being a rich man at the time 
of his marriage, he becomes an insolvent 
and dies young. What follows relates 
to those of his kin left behind, and their 
fortunes, although not calling for de- 
scription here, are more or less interest- 
ing, and told in an easy, matter-of-fact 
style. The book is short and of a very 
ordinary type, and calls for no particu- 
lar criticism. 
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NEW MUSIC. 


We have received from Mr. Horace 
Waters the following: ‘Johnny is my 
Darling,’ No. 1 of Father Reep’s Collec- 
tion of Songs, as sung at his Old Folks’ 
Concerts; ‘Duett Vesperi,’ music by 
S. Lawrence; ‘Song of the Thirty- 
fifth Regiment,’ a quartette by one of 
the Regiment; and ‘Oh! could I but 
recall the Hours,’ words by J. F. Morais, 
music by Wm. Swarn. Also the follow- 
ing instrumental pieces for the piano- 
forte: ‘L’Amitié Waltz,’ ‘Frederica 
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Waltz,’ ‘ West-Point March,’ and ‘ The 
Ometepe Waltz,’ all composed by J. G. 
Barnarp, and arranged by A. APELLES, 
as played by the Band of the Military 
Academy at West-Point; and ‘We are 
Coming, Father Abraham, Six Hundred 
Thousand More,’ ‘ Always Look on the 
Sunny Side,’ and ‘Shall we know each 
other there ;’ Nos. 1, 2 and 3 of a series 
of popular songs, with brilliant varia- 
tions for the piano, by Cuas. Grose, 
called ‘Flowers of Spring.’ 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 


A toucn of nature is always refresh- 
ing, and a word in season is worth two 
out. Read ye then this spring-time car- 
ol, and wander away in thought among 
the woods, arrayed in their emerald 
livery, and over the fields gay with flow- 
ers, listening awhile as ye go to the song 
of the feathered throng, and here and 
there the merry sound of a waterfall. 
There may ye 


‘Frxp tongues in trees, 
Books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, 
And good in every thing.’ 

‘ Watertown, April 15th, 1868. 
‘Hurran! hurrah! A new thing has 
happened away up here, in these cold re- 
gions, under the chilling gaze of the north 
star—three warm, genial days, a bright sun 
and balmy breezes, and glowing heavens, 
sparkling with millions of twinkling gems 
at night. Hurrah! hurrah! The snow has 
vanished away, and the green grass is peer- 
ing out from the tattered garments, the 
dead, gray covering of winter. Hurrah ! 
hurrah! The ‘ pheebe-bird,’ perched on the 
ridge of the barn, calls joyously to its mate, 
and the robins and blue-birds make the 
mornings vocal with their merry songs. Hur- 
rah! hurrah! The peepers are piping mer- 
rily along the margins of the brooks, and 
in the marshy places in meadow and pasture. 
Hurrah! hurrah! spring-time is coming! 


spring-time with its buds and blossoms, its 
abounding vitality, its genial days, its glo- 
rious green, its present joys and future 
promise. 

‘Mark you, my good friend, I said, ‘ spring- 
time is coming,’ but it is not yet here. Old 
Winter, with us at least, is not dead, but 
sleeping. He will rouse himself before go- 
ing hence to be seen no more; the rush of 
his cold winds, and the howl of his fierce 
storms will be heard again sweeping over 
the earth, and the songs of the merry birds 
and the shrill voices of the peepers will be 
frozen into silence. 

‘I went down by the river this morning— 
the rushing, plunging, roaring river — swol- 
len by the melting snows away up towards 
its sources, in the mountains. Oh! how 
merrily the birds sang in the grove along its 
banks, and how joyfully the peepers piped 
along its shores. The robins shouted and 
ha! ha’d! and danced about from branch to 
branch, as if striving to be heard above the 
sullen roar of the angry waters; they ogled 
and courted in wild gladness, as if their 
mating and nesting time had come, and the 
bleak winds had retired forever from the 
earth. I love the spring birds, I love their 
merry music, their glad songs, their wild 
shout and hurrah, and would save them from 
the rude handling of the Storm-King; so I 
clambered upon a huge boulder, beneath 
the bare arms of the leafless trees, and said 
to the rejoicing warblers: ‘ Have a care, lit- 
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tle birds! look out, little harbingers of 
spring! Glorious as the sun-shine is to-day, 
and warm and balmy as is the south-wind, 
there are more chill blasts, more bleak 
storms coming. Sport, and play, and sing, 
and rejoice, little birds, while the sun is 
bright in the sky ; but look away to the 
north, where the dark clouds gather, where 
the cold winds are sleeping on ice-bergs, re- 
posing on beds of everlasting snows, or 
creeping over frozen seas. - Note these things 
carefully, little birds; by-and-by those dark 
clouds will come sweeping down, and the 
north wind will go shrieking around the 
corners, and over the house-tops, and along 
the streets ; they will go rushing over the 
fields, and through the orchards, and how!l- 
ing away into the old forests, scattering 
great snow-flakes, and cold sleet, and chill 
rains over the earth. Look sharp, little 
birds! Have a care, merry little songsters ! 
build no nests yet, but watch the vanes on 
the tall church-spires, little birds. "When 
they turn to the north, looking away to- 
wards the frozen regions and snow-clad 
mountains, remember that the bleak storms 
and chill winds are coming; then fly away 


to the south, little birds — hide away in 
your winter homes, till the bleak storms and 


chill winds are over and gone. Then come 
again, little birds, and sing, rejoice, and be 
merry; and then, but not now, mate, and 
build your nests, and be glad in the glory of 
the spring-time, for then it will have come.’ 

‘But the foolish little things shouted and 
ha! ha’d! in derision ; the blue-birds twitter- 
ed, and the ‘peewit’ shouted to his mate 
louder than ever, to come and listen to the 
mad prophet of evil. ‘ Hear,’ cried an im- 
pudent jay,.as he ruffled his feathery crest 
in scorn, ‘hear the venerable croaker! see 
the gray-bearded growler ! listen to his idle 
prophecies! Old Winter is dead and buried ; 
there will be no more bleak storms ; no more 
cold winds; no more chilling sleet and 
snow. the spring-time is come — it is here! 
Go up, bald-head! go up, bald-head!’ and 
all the merry birds shouted in response, ‘ Go 
up, bald-head !” 

‘I was not angry; I love the silly little 
things too well for that. ‘ Very well,’ I said, 
‘very well, little birds, but we shall see. I 
am older than you, have seen more cold 
winters, and have watched the lingering 
march of more spring-times than you. I 
am wiser than you, little birds, and I know 
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that Winter — old, and gray, and wrinkled, 
and stiff and weary as he is—is not dead 
but sleeping. Be warned, little birds; he 
will rouse himself, and come out of his icy 
caves again like an angry giant; and your 
little hearts will faint within you, when you 
hear him shout: ‘Ho, ho! silly birds! you 
thought old Winter was dead and buried, and 
you dance and make merry over his grave! 
we shall see, foolish birds! we shall see!’ 
He will grasp his wild winds, and hurl them 
in cold, bleak, sleety, snowy storms over the 
earth, and what will become of you then, 
little birds? Be admonished, little birds, be 
joyful while the warm sun is in the sky, and 
the bright stars twinkle gloriously in the 
night, but watch the vanes on the tall 
church-spires, and be ready to hide your- 
selves when the Storm-King shall rush abroad 
in his wrath. No, no! little birds, old Win- 
ter is not dead, but sleeping.’ 

‘Again the foolish little things shouted 
and ha! ha’d! in derision, and sang out toge- 
ther in chorus: ‘Go up, bald-head! go up 
bald-head !’ 

** Very well,’ I replied, ‘on your heads 
be it, silly birds! You have been warned, 
foolish things, and on your heads be it. 
But we shall see, little birds; yes, yes, we 
shall see !’ and I listened in admiring silence 
to their joyful carolling, hoping even against 
hope, that, for their sakes, the last struggle 
of winter might in truth be over. 

‘And now, my good friend, how these 
seasons come and go! Spring-time and 
summer, autumn and winter, round and 
round in one everlasting circle ; bearing in- 
fancy onward to childhood, childhood to 
youth, youth to manhood, manhood to age, 
and age— whither? Know this, however, 
that in the progress of human life there is 
but one set of seasons; but one spring-time, 
one summer, one autumn, and one winter ; 
with us there is no return of spring — the 
years never roll back. When the leaves fall, 
there is no renewal of foliage ; when the 
flowers fade, there is no returning bloom; 
we move on in a straight line from the cra- 
dle to the grave, and whether the way be 
longer or shorter, there is no receding foot- 
step. 


‘Say, when shall spring visit the mouldering 
urn, 
Oh! when shall day dawn on the night of 
the grave?’ 
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‘Ah! me. ‘Would I were a boy again!’ 
Pshaw ! how wretchedly commonplace is 
this sort of moralizing! I sat down to write 
you a letter, without the remotest idea as to 
what it was to be about. I meant that it 
should be cheerful, and here is the ending 
of it, in a lachrymose exhibition of a death’s 
head and cross-bones. Well, thank the 
Lorp, I am at the close of my sheet, having 
only room to say, 

‘Yours faithfully, —’ 


By way of contrast to the foregoing, 
here is a touch of art, by one with an 
eye for the beautiful, albeit there is a 
cast in it. We may conclude, however, 
that the beam in his own does not pre- 
vent the writer from seeing the mote in 
other people’s eyes. 


fAly Albums. 


‘I HAVE one weakness, one passion, one 
abiding solace! Yes, for the past year, the 
spare ‘ V’s’ and ‘ X’s’ that have by any 
chance strayed into Paitip Aveustvs Stan- 
LEY’s pocket, have been rapidly transmuted 
into things so much lovelier than the lucre ! 
You should see my peerless photograph al- 
bums — then would you wonder? 

‘To begin with, I have had a gross or 
two of card-photographs taken, in every im- 
aginable attitude — and with every possible 
expression which my somewhat limited stock 
of features would allow — for I have one or 
two slight natural disadvantages to contend 
with, such as a cast in one eye, a dim scar 
in the forehead, and an unpleasant tendency 
to scarcity about the eye-brows. These, 
however, only render my triumphs the great- 
er, and I flatter myself that some of the pic- 
tures which have been produced while I sat, 
or stood, or lounged, or looked generally in- 
teresting in front of the camera, were not 
contemptible, when considered as works of 
art, 

‘While I am confessing, I may add that 
one of my albums is devoted exclusively to 
my own portraitures. There I have that 
capital fellow, Pattie Aveustus Stan .ey, in 
every shape — vignettes, full-length, half- 
length, profile, even a rear-view, which 
shows with exquisite distinctness each indi- 
vidual curl upon the back of my head. In 
one scene I am smoking my meerschaum 
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pipe, in another reading the newspaper ; 
still another represents me playing chéss 
with Bos Waters, and so on, almost ad in- 
jinitum. Thither I turn, when I am con- 
strained to obey the old Greek maxim, 
* Know thyself” for there I am in all my 
moods — dignified or smiling, poetical or 
fascinating, now with that slight aristocratic 
curl on my lip, now wearing an air of non- 
chalance, which is so very effective. Well, 
these should be good pictures! I have spar- 
ed no expense in the matter of cravats, hav- 
ing exhausted all the novelties, and even im- 
mortalized myself by inventing one expressly 
designed to suit my ‘style.’ I have brushed 
my hair with the tenderest skill, until I really 
believe that I know all its capabilities. My 
moustache has been a valuable auxiliary in 
these laudable enterprises, and has truly 
done wonders. Coats, collars, studs, hats, 
gloves, canes, have been purchased with 
marked reference to photographs. 

‘ All my personal property (alas! I have 
no real estate) has been photographed. The 
assessors would find a certain album of great 
use in calculating my wealth. Let me see: 
a meerschaum, heirloom in the family ; sev- 
en pots of flowers, a sail-boat, a flute, a bird 
and its cage, a set of chess-men, statuettes, 
book-cases, paintings, a few choice engrav- 
ings, a writing-table, an outlandish and 
charming arm-chair, a ten-cent bill, Govern- 
ment currency — voila le tout ensemble / 

‘Then, beloved Knick, when you come to 
make that long-talked-of visit, [we are un- 
conscious of having ever said any thing on 
the subject,] if you prove agreeable, and I 
happen to like you, perhaps I may be per- 
suaded to show you two books containing 
friends and acquaintances, whom I have ob- 
tained by means of the gentle barter now in 
vogue —a traffic considered by worthy and 
philanthropic people as entirely destitute of | 
those Sbjectionable features, which made the 
slave-trade so justly abhorred. I confess 
that with me the illusion is sometimes so 
perfect, when gazing at these familiar faces, 
that I almost fancy them to be real flesh- 
and-blood possessions of mine. Practice 
has-rendered me so keen that I can tell by 
a glance whether a person will make a fine 
picture or not. Mankind, for me, consists 
of two grand classes —the picturesque and 
the unpicturesque, (very artistic, indeed !) I 
make it a matter of duty to ask all my pic- 
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turesque acquaintances for their cartes de 
visite, and then I am fastidious as to the 
style of picture which best suits the indi- 
vidual face and form. When with the un- 
picturesque I carefully abstain from all allu- 
_sion to the subject of photographs. In some 
cases ancient ladies have introduced the top- 
ic, and homely wretches — capital fellows 
in themselves, but so poorly adapted to pho- 
tographs — have actually begged for mine!! 

‘Now, Puuip Aueustus Sran.ey intends 
to be the pink of courtesy, and would on 
no account wound the feelings of any sensi- 
tive one among the unfortunate unpictur- 
esque ; so, after many skilful manceuvres, 
he is constrained to purchase an album for 
this class of his acquaintance. Think of it! 
With his artistic tastes, too! I groan in- 
wardly, but when that estimable person, Miss 
AsicaiL Jones shows me her ‘ proof,’ and 
asks my opinion and my ‘carte,’ what can I 
do but promise her one, and ask for a re- 
turn of the favor? So I bought a plain 
turkey-morocco album for the plain people, 
and I keep it in a plain box. 

‘But on Christmas day, how royally I re- 
warded myself! Such an album as I had 
made for the picturesque people! The 
dreams of three months were concentrated 
into those richly-carved sandal-wood covers, 
those solid silver clasps, so finely chased, 
and the dainty arabesques that wreathe each 
beautiful picture! Those pictures! The 
majestic blonde beauty of Miss Howarp ; 
the crazing black eyes and witchy dimples 
of Miss D ; the willowy chestnut-haired 
and violet-eyed Miss A ; that moss-rose, 
Miss G——; the regal water-lily, Mrs. 
Ww ; splendid Colonel B , with his 
eyes full of genius; handsome Harry 
WwW ; dreamy Frep. B——-; noble old 
Mr. S——, with his patriarchal face ; serene 
Mrs. Y——, and her group of cherubic 
children ; my friend Bos , all these glo- 
ries, and six times as many more, are im- 
prisoned in my precious album ! 

‘In the evening, when I am to be at home 
alone, I settle myself in my huge chair, rest 
my feet upon an ottoman, draw to my side 
a tiny table, whereon with care I dispose my 
superb book. Then off directly to Elysium ! 

‘ By this time you may have shaken your 
head with a pitying smile, which said : ‘ Poor 
man! a trifle disturbed in the upper re- 
gions!’ 
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‘But I protest. I assure you I am as sane 
as sane can be. Gortue, when a child, re- 
fused to play with any but handsome child- 
ren. Now J treat homely people just as 
courteously as I do the handsome. I meet 
them oftener, I talk to them oftener ; I only 
place them in a different album ! 

‘And indeed it is worth while to have 
this power of sifting the world, letting the 
unpicturesque quietly drop through my sieve 
into the plain morocco-book, and gathering 
my beautiful apples of gold into their pic- 
tures of silver. In this somewhat dingy, 
awkward, freckle-faced, peaked, pock-mark- 
ed world, I am a fortunate fellow to own 
such a gallery of charming pictures, to en- 
joy after my commonplace hours in the of- 
fice, in the street. 

‘I light my meerschaum, (shocking bad 
habit,) after carefully laying away my album 
in its cushioned and perfumed case, and I 
indulge in one or two innocent dreams, 
where only the picturesque figure, I assure 
you! ‘Blessed be the man,’ saith Puutip 
Aveustus Srantey, ‘who invented photo- 
graphs, and a second blessing on him who 
created the first photographic album !’’ 


‘Mr. Epittor: A very amiable friend of 
mine, an interesting widow, has an admirer, 
who bears such a close resemblance to the 
portraits of CromwELL, that I have dubbed 
him with that name; and not long since, I 
was joking with her, on the subject of her 
liking for him: 

** You should marry him,’ I said. ‘ Then, 
you know, you'd have a Protector,’ 

‘*Ah ! you’d better send that to the Kyick- 
ERBOCKER, said ‘she.’ 


And here it is. 


Lulp. 


BY D. H. 


— 


JACQUES. 


I 


Wirarn the shadow of the hills, 
’Mong babbling brooks and purling rills, 
Wild lakes and plashing water-mills, 
Far away, 
There dwells a maiden sweetly rare, 
Rose-lipped and azure-eyed, and fair 
As the day. 


An oak-wreath binds her shining curls, 
_ &nd crowns her queen of mountain girls, 
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And each clear line of form and face 
Owns consciously the law of grace, 
Which moulds the lithe, symmetric whole, 
As love’s warm impulse rules the soul. 


Along the hill-side oft she strays, 

Where ’mid the rocks the squirrel plays, 

Then down the maple-shaded glade, 

And through the wood-lands, half afraid ; 

Or fords, unseen, the pebbly stream, 

(White ankles ’mid the ripples gleam,) 

To seek some haunt of bird or bee, 

As blithe as either and as free. 

Oh! well she loves, in April days, 

To trace the wood-path’s devious ways, 

Where ’neath the leaves the May - flowers 
bloom, 

And lure her with their rich perfume ; 

And robins woo their willing loves, 

And fill with song the sun-lit groves ; 

For all things sweet and undefiled, 

Claim kinship with the mountain child. 


I. 
’Mid orange groves and myrtle bowers, 
Bewildered in a land of flowers, 
In balmy spring-time’s sweetest hours, 

Strayeth one, 
Who marks the jasmin’s golden pride, 
Hang mirrored in the Ashley’s tide, 

At set of sun; 

And, musing, buildeth castles grand, 
As in the cloud-land e’er were planned. 


Beneath the live-oaks, where he lies, 

As twilight blendeth earth and skies, 

He dreams of one his halls to share, 

As pure and sweet as she is fair ; 

With sunny curls and eyes of blue, 

A heart unspoiled, and fond and true. 

‘ Where dwells,’ he sighs, ‘ the peerless one, 
Dreaming of me at set of sun? 

Ne‘er will my wanderings lone be o’er 
Until they lead me to her door.’ 


IIT. 
Anear her brown cot’s portal low, 
Half-listening to the mill-stream’s flow, 
Sits Luty with the evening’s glow 
On her cheek ; 
The while a twilight shadow lies 
Within the blue depths of her eyes — 
Eyes that speak, 
As they half-reveal the dream, 
Through which so softly flows the stream ; 
A dream her heart scarce dares confess, 
(Heart that it blesses none the less,) 
Dream of a lover afar, 
More noble than her suitors are ; 
And much she wonders where he strays, 
And why his coming he delays; 
Then starts and blushes at some thought. 
By fancy with her dream inwrought; 
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But list! a step is at the door, 

A step she’s listened for before, 

A step that half familiar seems, 

Though heard, till now, but in her dreams. 


IV. 


Some years of change have passed o’er me, 
Since roaming ’mid the mountains free, 
I chanced the blue-eyed one to see, 

(The wanderer I ;) 
And now the maiden of the hills * 
To me the wife’s sweet office fills, 

(Ever nigh ;) 
And on her knee a noble boy, 
Reflects from laughing eyes her joy ; 
And she, perchance, is tracing back, 
In her calm thought, the devious track 
To that far land of rocks and rills — 
To her old home among the hills, 
And to the spring-time long ago, 
(How through her thoughts the brooklets 

flow ;) 

When, wandering from a southern land, 
A stranger came to seek her hand, 
And she, the wood-nymph sweet and fair, 
Crowned with her wealth of shining hair, 
Blessed with her love the wanderer lone, 
Whose heart her peerless worth had won. 


I catch the spirit of her dream, 

And all the wastes of memory gleam ; 

I climb with her the hills again, 

I gather May-flowers in the glen ; 

Or sit (how blessed !) at evening’s close, 
And breathe my love beneath the rose. 
Fair was she then, the artless maid, 

In all her virgin charms arrayed, 

But fairer than the maiden free, 

The wife and mother is to me; 

And dearer than the blushing bride, 
The calm, sweet woman at my side, 
Whose loving heart and cheerful ways 
Make bright my home in darkest days — 
Who, smiling, draws, in times of strife, 
A peace-charmed circle round my life. 


EXAMINATION FOR THE BAR. —SCENE: 
General Term Room: 


The 


EXAMINER: ‘ What are Remedies ?’ 
CANDIDATE FOR THE Bar: ‘ BRANDRETH’s 
pills and Mother Winstow’s soothing syrup.’ 


Che Rebel Lion. 
‘Sampo: ‘What lion was that you was 
talking of ?’ 
‘INTELLIGENT ConTRABAND: ‘ Why the 
rebel lion, to be sure. 
seen in this country afore. 


Biggest lion ever 
I got out of its 
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clutches pretty smart, I did; I had to run 
ten miles ’fore I got out of its jaws. It’s 


swallowed up more ’n half-a-million of men.’ 


‘Sampo: ‘ Guess I won't go near it then.’ 
(Shows his teeth, scratches his head, and 
exit.) 


Tue Rev. Mr. Spurceon, of London, 
has a reputation for coarse wit. Here 
is a specimen of it: 


‘An! you misguided sinners ! you who 
go and give ninepence or tenpence a pound 
for your beef and mutton, and when I offer 
you the Lamb of Gop for nothing at all, you 
won't have it!’ 


It was the same gentleman who on 
hearing the announcement that he was 
blessed with twins, opened a hymn-book 
that lay before him, and, addressing two 
or three friends who were present, read : 


‘ Nor more than others I deserve, 
But Gop has given me more.’ 


SElatins. 


‘Ir is sweet to dream; to ramble in the 
fairy realms of thought ; to lose our identity, 
and the consciousness of individuality, as 
we feel the strong beatings of Nature’s 
heart ; to stroll where the trees and the rocks, 


the grass, the flowers, and the blue myste- . 


ry of the heavens above us are all so beauti- 
ful. Joyous, intoxicating hour! What was 
the nectar which the gods did sip? Was it 
that which might make drunk the soul of 
man, the very juice of beauty expressed 
from heaven’s vintage by JuPiITER’s com- 
mand? We have the same wines of the 
soul. Slowly night’s covering is withdrawn 
from the sleeping earth, and the slumberer 
awakes. In long trailing bands the shadows 
steal away to their great sepulchre. The 
stars cease their benisons, and, resting from 
their-vigils, pale their silvery light in the re- 
cesses of the templed heavens. Light and 
darkness again engage in the oft-repeated 
battles of their ancient undying feud, and 
the shining legions of the light again pre- 
vail, and proudly flaunt the banners of their 
victory from heaven’s battlements. The 
bright lances of light, which in the gray 
mists rushed so radiantly above the horizon, 
as the pioneers of the grand army, have 
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given place to those they heralded. The 
glad, golden face of the autocratic sun peeps 
above the hills; hand in hand with day, his 
bride, he kisses the poor benighted earth 
right royally. Earth coquettishly blushes. 
From the great throne of his coronation, the 
monarch of the day passes up the crystal 
highway with all the pomp of sovereignty. 
‘The ocean in the distance playfully toss- 
es its foam-capped waves in seeming wor- 
ship. The rock-ribbed mountains and the 
green flowery vales are gloriously beautiful 
in their silent orisons, All is golden, gold- 
en. The sturdy oak, which rustles its leaves 
above us in the fragrant breeze, chants the 
traditionary words which its Eden ancestor 
chanted in the matins of creation’s morn. 
The flowers swing their golden censers in 
the great cathedral. The dying dew-drops 
sparkle as they rise to meet their lord. The 
exquisite notes of the rippling streamlets, 
the ocean’s solemn base, the soothing har- 
mony of the winds, scarce audible sweet- 
ness, and crashing avalanche of melody, all 
mingle in an anthem to the great Jenova, 
proclaiming that the Lorp is in His holy 
temple, the dew-gemmed morn has given 
place to the sun-crowned day. Is it imag- 
ination which hears the music of the spheres, 
and sees all nature bow as the morning 
praise is rendered unto nature’s Gop? Is 
it fancy which makes all space resonant with 
hallelujah! hallelujah! Amen! Amen! 


Vespers. 
‘Tue sun declines towards the horizon. 


i His day’s labor is nearly ended. Ah! poor, 


weary, glorious sun, well mayest thou seek 
thy rest! Thou hast been a good and faith- 
ful servant through the hours of thy ministry, 
pouring down a flood of sun-beam happiness 
on the evil and on the good, and thou may- 
est find rest. Just beneath that horizon, to 
which thou goest mayhap, is thy couch of 
sweet though dreamy sleep; sleep perchance 
somnambulic, but still sleep. Farewell, 
bright sun! though the dark valley is thiue, 
beyond is thy resurrection morn. 

‘The earth and the heavens are thrillingly 
beautiful. See’ those fiery, molten clouds. 
The clouds of dream-land never were more 
beautiful. There are billows of fire, and 
anon placid, mountain-girt lakes, whose sil- 
very waters lave the islands of the blessed. 
They are Voiceless, but in their silence elo- 
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quent of the great Artist. The dying 
notes of the bird orchestra cut the air. 
Sweet, joyous, plaintive song! Have the 
birds indeed no souls, and is this their even- 
ing music not a hymn of praise? Do they 
really not know who taught them their mel- 
odies? We wonder if bird intellect grasps 
the magnificence, the beauty, the poetry of 
this scene. What do they think of that set- 
ting sun, those clouds, these hills, and val- 
leys, and waters, and that grand sun-capped 
mountain? Do they appreciate the thrilling 
delight of this hour’s existence? Is theirsa 
philosophical, poetical, or reverential view of 
this conference between day and night? We 
question them, and they sing the same ex- 
quisite song. Who shall say they do not 
know, and love, and praise the Lorp? 

‘The sun touches the horizon. His face 
glows with unwonted beauty, as if he stood 
in the very courts of heaven.. He crouches 
behind those hills. As he disappears, the 
shadows of the rocks and trees gradually 
mingle with the one great shadow. Dreamy 
twilight is here. Hath the twilight a soul 
and voice? Ay, a soul and voice ? 

‘The spirit wanders ; it joins in Eden’s 
vespers. Were those first sun-sets more 
beautiful than this? and did creation’s an- 
thems then possess more of melody and 
sublimity and holy joy? We wonder if the 
last vespers of earth will be more grand ? 

‘ One by one the letters of the starry al- 
phabet take their places on heaven’s page, 
and thereon we read: ‘Day unto day utter- 
eth speech, and night unto night showeth 
knowledge.”’ 


Mr. Aneus B. Reacu and Mr. Taack- 
ERAY met and were introduced for the 
first time at a dinner-party in London. 
In the course of conversation the latter 
addressed the former as Mr. Reacu, (the 
h soft.) 

‘Mr. Reack, if you please,’ said that 
gentleman, who was punctilious in ex- 
acting a correct pronunciation of his 
name. 

In the course of the dinner Mr. Tuack- 
ERAY took the opportunity of saying: 
‘Mr. Reack, may I trouble you to reack 
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‘ 


me a peack.’ And Mr. Re&ack did so, 


and the peach was none the less sweet 
through being called by another name. 


E Gaze on the face of the Orran. 


BY AGNES LEONARD, (MOLLY MYRTLE.) 


I Gaze on the face of the ocean, 
With a weary and tearful eye ; 
And my soul is rocked by the motion 
Of a tremulous, struggling sigh. 


The wind goes over the mountain, 
Like a hope that is ‘ loved and lost ;’ 

And down in my soul’s deep fountain, 
Some memories gather like frost. 


Like winter’s bleak frost congealing 
Fair waters that run to the sea, 
So memory woe is revealing 
That hushes the song in me. 


The song of my soul’s deep river 
Dies out in its transient glee, 
‘ And the billows of memory quiver, 
And rise and fall like the sea.’ 


‘ Down under the waters gleaming,’ 
A hope lies stricken and dead ; 
And my soul hath waked from its dreaming, 
Like a loveless soul that is wed ; 


Like a loveless soul that is wed, 
That is bound with a clankless chain, 
And sighs for the days that are sped, 
That will never come back again. 


Oh! my heart, in its desolate woe, 
Bends over its ashes gray; 

Nor sighs for the ‘long ago,’ 
But sighs for eternal day. 


It pants for the ‘ river of life,’ 
Where the cooling waters flow ; 

Where we drink and forget the strife 
And the bliss of ‘long ago.’ 


O golden sands of the shore! 
That lies by eternity’s sea ; 

A longing comes o’er and o’er, 
For your light to flash on me. 


Flow on in thy grandeur, ocean, 
Look into my joyous eye ; 

As hope, with a prayerful motion, 
Points up to the smiling sky. 














Srxce our last writing, the celebrated 
‘Fighting Joz Hooker,’ as he is familiar- 
ly called, has crossed the rubicon— or 
rather the Rappahannock —and fought 
what we consider to be any thing but a 
good fight. He bad previously made him- 
self notorious by giving evidence calculat- 
ed to make us believe that the former 
commanders of the army of the Potomac 
were simply equivalent to fools in a mil- 
itary sense, and that he alone was the 
man fitted to take Richmond, and give 
us back the Union as it was. But the 
result only served as a reminder that 
profession and practice are two very dif- 
ferent things ; for General Hooker made 
the greatest military blunder of the war, 
at Fredericksburgh, in allowing the ene- 
my to get between his right and his left 
wing, and he was signally defeated. 
Then, in the flurry of the moment, he 
imagined it would be disastrous to re- 
main where he was; and without a 
struggle for victory, he gave the order 
to retreat to the northern side of the 
river he had crossed, probably full of 
hope and enterprise. Then we are told 
he re-crossed ; and now we are informed 
he is back again at his old post, on this 
side, while the rebel army has returned 
in force to the heights of Fredericks- 
burgh. We have evidently gained noth- 


ing, but lost considerably by this aggres- 
sive movement on the part of General 


Hooker; and we think the disaster is, 
in great part, attributable to bad gene- 
ralship; for when a commander is only 
enabled to bring one third of his men 
into action, while at the same time he is 
outnumbered at every salient point of 
attack, he can hardly be said to have 
had full control of the resources at his 


disposal. 
The death of ‘Stonewall’ Jackson, 
from the effects of shots received acci-- 
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SITUATION. 








dentally from his own troops, is an in- 
cident that stands out in bold relief 
against the dark background of this 
second battle of Fredericksburgh ; and 
Northern and Union though we are, we 
cannot but respect the memory of one 
so brave and skilful, and deplore his 
premature fall; for admiration for the 
individual is entirely distinct from that 
for the cause. 

It is gratifying, in the midst of the 
reverses we have sustained in Virginia, 
to find that affairs wear a more promis- 
ing aspect in the South-west, than they 
have done since the defeat at Charleston ; 
but it is ridiculous and disgusting to 
see General Burnsive degrading his pro- 
fession by making spies of his officers, 
and publicly displaying his own imbe- 
cility, by inditing a foolish exposition in 
the case of Mr. C. L. VALLANDIGHAM, 
whom he indiscreetly and unjustifiably 

rdered to be arrested. And it arouses 
honest indignation, when we find that 


gentleman condemned to an indefinite 
period of imprisonment in a Federal 
bastile, for merely exercising the in- 
alienable right of free speech. Such 
acts of tyranny as this do more harm 
to the Government than the loss of 
whole brigades, and they ought to be 
openly and severely censured by the 
voice of the people. They are infringe- 


ments upon the civil and eternal rights 


of the citizen, and contrary to all ideas 


of republican government; and they will 
yet recoil, with terrible disaster, upon 
their pusillanimous perpetrators. 

There was a cry raised some time ago 
of ‘ Keep out of the draft ;’ and judging 
from the rapid depletion of the army, 
by the return of regiments whose time 
has expired it will not be long before 
there is a cry of ‘ Look out for the con- 
scription.’ 
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